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For Friends’ Review. 


THE BADGE OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


‘‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. 

‘¢ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.”’ John xiii. 34, 35. 

These words were given in the begin- 
ning of Christ’s last discourse on earth. 
Let us note that He called this a new 
commandment. 

Love was not new. The first and great- 
est commandment, enjoining supreme Jove 
to God, and the second, to love thy 
neighbor as thyself, were given by Moses, 
and had been confirmed by Jesus several 
months before the last supper. More than 
a year before this He had given the new 
and startling commandment, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies,’’ and had repeated it in substance 
during His after teaching. It would seem 


that the whole requirement of Christian 
love had been embraced in His previous 
application to the eleven amongst themselves 
teachings, except there be some special 


as they now stood before Him, in His 
own language, ‘‘ clean.” 

Mark the restraint, the lack of ease in 
Jesus’ attitude while Judas remained ; 
then the great burst of freedom when the 
traitor ‘* was gone out.’’ Note the majesty 
into which His soul arises with the ex- 
clamation : ‘* Now is the Son of man glo- 
rified, and God is glorified in him.” He 
was now shut in with those only who were 
unaffected in their devotion to Him. Alone 
with those who, ina few short years, were 
to lay down their lives for Him. Then 
commenced that most loving sermon, 
without which the great meaning of 
Christ’s life and death would not be clear 
tous. And here was uttered that longest 
of Christ’s recorded prayers. The whole 
account shows that these last active hours 
on earth were exclusively devoted to the 
teaching of His chosen followers, and in- 
tercession for them to the Father—I 
pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given me. ” 

Is it not clear that the commandment 
to love one another was ‘‘new” in a 
sense related to the disciples as a body? 
This special, most needful message to them 
on the eve of leaving them alone in the 
world, was not that they love their ene- 
mies, who, as Jesus now promises, were to 
heap persecutions upon them; not that 
they love the heathen nations, amongst 
whom they were afterward commanded to 
go and teach this same love ; but that they 
love one another. How strange that those 
who could love their enemies, those who 
could lay down their lives for their 
Master, should need a commandment like 


this. Yet this discourse from beginning 
to end shows the Master’s burden of 
thought to be, that they might know in 
the beginning their great need of loving 
their fellow-disciples with a certain self- 
forgetful love that would not be necessary 
toward the world—the growing into a 
oneness amongst themselves as unselfishly 
as they were one with Himself. 

The standard by which all men shonld 
know that they were His disciples was not 
to be, if they love their neighbors, or if 
they love their enemies, or if they love the 
gentiles; but if they love those in their 
own line of work. How many of us ever 
think that the enemies of God’s cause are 
not so much drawn and influenced by the 
fact that we love them, as that we love 
one another? A short time before, these 
same disciples were questioning among 
themselves who should be greatest. Christ 
knew that henceforth they were to work 
together in the world, in the work of 
spreading the gospel; and He foresaw 
that it would sometimes be harder for 
them to love one another in the common 
work before them than to suffer death for 
Himself. He foresaw that, in the very 
fact of their work for Himself there would 
bea place for temptation to selfishness, a 
tendency to rivalry. 

Paul was addressing church members 
only when He said, aftér admonishing the 
Corinthians to ‘‘ covet earnestly the best 
gifts,” ‘* and yet show I unto you a more 
excellent way ’’—the way of more perfect 
love. I believe that Paul had special re- 
ference to the phase of love that Christ 
emphasized in this ‘‘ new’’ command- 
ment when he wrote that memorable chap- 
ter on love. He was pointing out to the 
church at Corinth that kind of love in 
which they were most deficient. When 
he said: ‘‘ Though I have all faith so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not 
love, Iam nothing; and though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing ’’—when 
he thus wrote, I think his meaning was 
confined to that sense of love one to an- 
other as members of the same household of 
faith—to that love which, practically, 
‘*seeketh not her own”’ and “ thinketh 
no evil’? amongst the members of the one 
body, Christ. 

It does not seem so remarkable that 
Christ should emphasize love in reference 
to His ‘‘ own,’’ when we think how de- 
ficient we are in this attainment after so 
many centuries of full inheritance of the 
promises. Christ knew the temptations 
in store for His children, and doubtless He 
foresaw all the little jealousies, petty sel- 
fishness, and grudgings of honor amongst 
us. ‘* Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word.’’ Let us be glad that 


He met this weakness with a special com- 
mand and a special prayer. 

Are we willing to understand that this 
love embraces in its meaning the ‘‘ pre- 
ferring one another in honor’ amongst 
us who are working together in God’s 
harvest field ? - That it means love for my 
fellow-worker who is succeeding better 
than I in the same field, and a rejoicing in 
this truth? 

It is almost startling to think of what a 
change wouid be wrought at once in so- 
ciety all round us, if we who profess to be 
Christ’s followers, should, not only theo- 
retically, but practically, obey the com- 
mand to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
and come into the condition that ‘‘ each 
esteem other better than themselves.’’ 
What a wonderful change in the influence 
of the Church if, as Christ’s disciples, we 
could learn to accept our Master’s plain 
words without explaining away the mean- 
ing in order to adapt it to our practice. 
In the failure to take simply Christ’s mean- 
ing of the law of love, lies the greatest 
obstruction to the Church’s progress. If 
those who have really loved Him had ac- 
cepted and practiced, in all ages, the plain 
words given to the eleven in that last 
loving interview with them, nothing could 
have withstood their power, and the world 
would stand to-day conquered for Christ. 

As Christians it is possible for us to give 
ourselves a license to phases of self-love 
which never tempt us in any other con- 
nection. Self-love may give itself other 
names. I believe it may be an intrusion 
of the enemy so subtle, so cunning, as to 
come at times even in the form of great 
zeal for Christ’s cause. 

Let us not bedeceived. Let us remem- 
ber that, of greater importance than all 
our work for the Master; of greater im- 
portance than all our public charities; of 
greater importance than all the churches 
we may build up, is love one ¢o another, 
with the love of Him who loved us well 
enough to‘‘ make Himself of no reputa- 
ion ’’ that we might live. 


Rut H. Spray. 
Salida, Colorado. 


Our humiliations work out our most 
elevated joys. The way that a drop of 
rain comes to sing in the leaf that rustles 
in the top of the tree all summer long, is 
by going down to the roots first, and 
from thence ascending to the bough. 

—Beecher. 


I WILL instruct thee and teach thee in 
the way which thou shalt go : I will guide 
thee with mine eye. Ps. xxxii. 8. 
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WHY IS CHRIST PRECIOUS TO ME? 


‘‘ For by grace ye are saved, through 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God. 

Grace means favor, the love of God. 
‘* God so loved the world that he gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’’ 

God loved us and sent His only Son, 
but Christ came willingly. He also loved 
us, and came a willing sacrifice. 

The first and greatest reason why Christ 
is precious to me is because of His great 
and wonderful love to me, in that He was 
willing to suffer death that I might live. 

I sometimes think that we have grown 
so accustomed to speaking of Christ’s 
dying for us that we scarcely realize what 
we are saying. 

In dying a natural death there are a few 
who seemingly do not suffer much, but in 
the majority of cases it is different. 

Think for one moment how terrible 
would be the suffering occasioned by such 
a death as that on the cross. 

Think of the spikes driven through the 
tender flesh of the hands and feet. 

When the cross was raised and pushed 
into the socket prepared for it, the whole 
weight of the body came suddenly into 
the lacerated, quivering hands and feet. 

Think of the burning rays of the sun 
beating on the bared, defenceless (willing- 
ly defenseless) head of our Lord. 

Think of the burning thirst and parched 
lips. 

It was not only the physical suffering 
Christ bore on the cross—no, He bore the 
sins of nations, born and unborn ; the sins 
of you and me of to-day ; so that each one 
of us cansay Christ bore my sins on Cal- 
vary’s Cross. 

‘* By His stripes we are healed.”” Man 
had sinned, and sin must be punished. 
Christ willingly bore the penalty of our 
sins, and methinks that time in which His 
Father’s face was veiled contained more 
agony to this sinless, willing sacrifice than 
all the physical agony of the death on the 
cross. 

«« My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?”’ 

Oh, the pathos of that cry! Oh, the 
anguish of soul that called forth sucha 
cry from those divine lips ! 

Stop and think of it. Thy sins veiled 
the Father’s face from Christ. Yes, if 
there had been no other sin committed in 
the whole world except thine own, yet 
Christ must have bled and died ere the in- 

heritance of everlasting life had been thine. 

Then again, Christ is precious to me 
because of His sympathy. No matter how 
sorry we may be for the troubles and sor- 
rows of another, no one can really sympa- 

thize and feel for one in trouble until they 
themselves have passed through like 
troubles. 

Christ when on earth suffered the sting 
of. poveryt 2nd hardship, slighting and 
mockery. He was weary and hungry, 


lonely and tempted ; and wept over the 
grave of His friend. 

So having passed through all the trials 
of earth, He can fully sympathize with me. 

No one comforts as Christ comforteth. 
So He is precious to me because He 
sympathizes with and comforts me. 

Again: Christ is precious to me because 
of His nearness. The feeblest cry for 
help, the most timid prayer for a holier 
life, is ever sure to reach His ever attentive 
ear. No matter how far from homeI be, 
a stranger in a strange land, I can lift up 
my voice in confidence, knowing that as 
the same bright stars shine down upon my 
dear ones which shine on me, so the same 
Christ who shines in their hearts dwells 
also in mine own. An omnipresent Christ 
is precious to me. . 

Christ is precious to me because of His 
loving patience with all my mistakes and 
failures. 

He judges not as man, from actions ; 
but looks down deep into the heart and 
judges according to the motives which 
prompted the action. 

We as human beings are always liable 
to make mistakes, we are so shortsighted. 

Our intentions may be all right, but we 
cannot see the outcome, or perchance do 
not go at the work in the right way. 
Christ patiently points out the mistake 
and tries us again. 

Then Christ is precious to me because 
of the place that in His love He has pre- 
pared for me. Oh, those streets we read 
of, leading about through that wonderful 
city, tomy own especial mansion! Oh, 
those waving trees, and that crystal river, 
and the never-fading flowers ! 

The Lamb shall feed me and lead me 
by living fountains and give me light. 
There will be no pain, sickness or death. 

Last, but not least of the reasons why 
Christ is precious to me, is because He 
has overcome ‘‘ death, hell and the grave.” 

I shall not lie mouldering in the tomb 
forever. My dear ones, blessed be Christ, 
shall be raised again into newness of life. 
Blessed be Christ forever! Who hath 
overcome death, hell and the grave.! 

OLIvE M. Hoover. 


West Branch, Iowa. 





A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
town ot Winston, N. C., has offered the 
State ($15,000) fifteen thousand dollars, 
provided it will locate there an Industrial 
School for colored people. 

By this action the people of Winston, 
not only exhibit that spirit of enterprise 
which has built up their flourishing city, 
but they show practical wisdom in their 
interest in the colored people. 

We are indebted to Wm. A. Blair, 
a Haverford College graduate of ’88, 
who is now President of the National 
Bank of Winston, for the above informa- 
tion, and it is gratifying to know also 
that he was instrumental in this wise 
move. J.C. W. 








From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THE RECORDS OF A QUAKER 
PAMILY.* 


Concluded from page 455. 


Considering that the Richardsons of 
Cleveland have mostly lived quiet un- 
eventful lives in English middle-class so- 
ciety,—as tanners, farmers, millers, sailors, 
or shop keepers,—it is observable how 
many eminent men cross the path of Mrs, 
Boyce’s narrative. Apropos of Yearly 
Meetings we are told how, in 1791, Thos, 
Wilkinson, the friend of Wordsworth, 
‘* passed from his beautiful Westmoreland 
home across the wilds of Stanmore, and 
the varied scenes of the Yorkshire dales, 
to the rich historical interests and the cul. 
tured hospitalities of York; then visited 
the gardens of John Scott and C. Am. 
well; and in London breakfasted with his 
friends Edmund and Jane Burke, and was 
taken by the great orator to see the trial 
of Warren Hastings” (p. 55). Turning — 
over some ten pages we read of the con- 
nection of Captain Cook with the circle of 
Friends in Whitby. The pages devoted to 
the North Shields and Sunderland of for- 
mer days are especially racy in good 
stories : 

‘A Sunderland man,” we are told, 
‘« who had been the architect of his own 
fortunes, while waiting in the London 
office of Mr. Lindsay, the great ship- 
owner, was attracted by the appearance of 
a gentleman who was absorbed in copying 
figures from the records of shipping. At 
length the successful Northerner, laying 
his strong hand upon the shoulder of the 
man whose intense industry had impressed 
him, said, ‘Thoo writes an uncommon 
nice hand, ma frind, and thoo maks good 
clear figures, and thoo has a sensible-like 
face. I do not know what they give thee 
here; but just say what thoo’ll tak to 
come into ma office in Sunderland, and 
thoo shall have it!’ ‘We must ask Mr. 
Lindsay about that,’ smilingly answered 
the supposed clerk, and the ship-owner 
appearing upon the scene introduced the 
parties. The handsome offer of the clerk- 
ship had been made to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, then (about thirty years 
ago) Chancellor of the Exchequer”’ (p. 
124). 

The career of John Bright is several 
times referred to in the ‘‘ Records’’ in 
connection with his visits to Ackworth 
and his marriage at Newcastle with Eliza- 
beth Priestman. Mrs. Boyce tells how she 
attended the Ackworth General Meeting 
of 1846, where she saw ‘‘ John Bright 
moving about the place with the assured 
step of an old pupil who knew it well, 
finding very free fault with the past, and 
suggesting great improvements for the 
future.’? The words of this young man 
‘*smote like sledge-hammers; he never 
‘ believed,’ nor ‘hoped,’ nor ‘ trusted,’ 
but was always quite sure that he was in 





*“ Records of a Quaker Family: the Richardsons of 
Cleveland.” By Anne Ogden Boyce. London: Harris 
& Co,. 1889. 


26, 1891.] 


the right; . . . would treat some leading 
Friends with no more reverence than he 
wou'd have treated a Bishop, and spoke of 
some Quaker institutions with little more 
respect than of the House of Lords” (p. 
209). Again, 1843 was a time of Repeal 


Agitation in Ireland ; of distress in Eng- 


land ; the Chartist disturbances were re- 
cent, and the Anti-Corn-Law League was 
in the height of itscareer. One paragraph 
in the Yearly Meeting’s Epistle ended 
with the words,—‘‘We trust Friends 
may always be found amongst those who 
are quiet in the land.’’ John Bright 
sprung to his feet to express the hope that 
this sentence was not intended to con. 
demn those who were striving to effect the 
repeal of unjust laws. The Clerk rose to 
call the speaker to order, but Bright dex- 
terously evaded his ruling, and spoke so 
effectively in defence of the action of 
himself and his Anti Corn-Law friends 
that, on resuming his seat, a sympathetic 
tapping indicated that concurrence of feel- 
ing which in a gathering less severely self- 
restrained would have expressed itself in 
cheers. We think some serviceable les 
sons may be learned from these ‘‘ Rec- 
ords’’ in relation tothe attitude of Friends 
towards questions of national politics. 
We cannot but observe how differently 
good men regarded such matters as Free 
Trade and Protection, and that it is given 
to few to be alike. wise in the policy of the 
Home, of the State, and of the Church. 
Nor is the cause far to seek. It is but 
few men who have at once the mental 
power and the opportunities necessary for 
learning the facts and the laws which de- 
‘termine right action in all these spheres. 
At page 171 there is an interesting memo- 
randum of Dr. Fothergill ‘ sitting up all 
night,’’ writing papers to try to avert the 
war of American Independence, and sub- 
sequently protesting against the continu- 
ance of that melancholy struggle. If we 
are not mistaken there were colleagues of 
Dr. Fothergill in the founding of Ack- 
worth School, not less philanthropic 
than himself, who, as ‘‘the King’s 
friends,’’ supported George III. in that 
wrong-headed policy which precipiteted 
the violent and bloody separation of the 
Mother Country from her Trans-Atlantic 
daughters. Experience abundantly shows 
that true political insight is by no means 
the peculiar possession of the philanthro. 
pist, the man of culture, or the saint. 
Readers of general English literature 
must have remarked how rarely are the 
more delicate phases of Friend-li‘e pour- 
trayed with photographic accuracy, or 
even with discriminating justice. Writers 
who have had more or less of association 
with the Society, like William and Mary 
Howitt, Sarah Ellis, and others still living 
who might be named, sometimes exhibit 
unconsciously not a little of that ‘‘ im- 
perfect sympathy,” concerning which 
Charles Lamb discourses so pleasantly 
in the “ Essays of Elia.” Faithfully to de- 
pict in t uman character the outcome of an 
interior and spiritual faith requires a bap- 
tism into the power of the central Quaker 
idea, as well as a vivid intellectual appre- 
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hension of the inner life of the denomina- 
tion. 

It is the signal merit of the ‘‘ Records” 
of the Richardsons that, whilst they have 
been written by one keenly alive to the 
quaint and humorous side, and even to 
some intellectual narrowness in the men 
and women described, the writer never 
forgets the spiritual verities, and the ten- 
derness of conscience, which underlaid 
any asceticism im conduct or singularity in 
speech or attire. In support of what we 
have just said we should like to transcribe 


. some sentences which follow the narrative 


of the discouragement given to the pursuit 
of Art, and even of Science, in one of the 
Richardson homes a century ago : 

‘*The dulness and the deadness, and 
the low state of religious communities in 
England [in the 18th century], not ex: 
cepting the Society of Friends, has been, 
in the opinion of the present writer, quite 
sufficiently dwelt upon; and if it be not 
the purpose of this book to refer to that 
period as to a Golden Age, it is still ‘less 
its purpose to darken the shadows in 
which it has been depicted. Memory re- 
calls the names of many Friends then 
living whose quiet influence was a power 
for good in the localities where they spent 
their active and useful lives amidst homely 
surroundings. 


“ Why ? For this very reason, that they felt 

And did acknowledge, whereso’er they 
moved, 

A spiritual presence, sometimes miscon- 
ceived, 

But still a high dependence, a Divine 

Bounty and government, that filled the heart 

With joy and gratitude, and fear and love.” 

Excursion, Book IV. 


Lives brightened by culture were spent 
in these plain dwellings, warm human 
sympathies glowed beneath that austere 
garb, and pure worship was offered in 
these cqlorless meeting-houses. But in 
more bounded circles, where there was no 
scope for youthful activities, no indulgence 
for youthful aspirations, where the elders 
seemed as though they had never been 


“young, where ‘‘ this is inconsistent with 


our principles,’’ ‘‘ that has never been en- 
couraged by Friends,’’ were phrases con- 
stantly heard, it seemed as though a petri- 
fying process had passed over Quakerism, 
leaving it little more than a formal protest 
againstall forms.’’ (p. 79). 

Thus it will be seen that Mrs. Boyce is 
a kindly critic; that she is a graphic and 
ready writer, enjoying the humor of her 
tale, is manifest at every page. The book 
lies open at page 240. It tells of the 
ending of the long lives of the heroines. 
The mention of the absence of formality 
in their speech opens the way for the re- 
mark that there were households where 
every word seemed to be weighed, every 
expression carefully chosen, and where 
youthful vehemence was gently repressed : 
‘«* Hate: but thou should’st never hate 
any one, my dear,’ and ‘ Surely we should 
call none of God's creatures ugly,’ are 
well remembered reproofs. Caution in 
making an assertion, or in giving a prom- 
ise, was carried to an extreme in such 
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families, and so well was this known that 
‘I mtend todo so’ was considered, on 
Newcastle Corn-market, to be equivalent 
to a promise from a Friend. ... Caution 
and charity were carried beyond ordinary 
limits by the Friend who spoke (in meet- 
ing) of ‘ ope who, we are told, was a liar 
from the beginning, and who, there is 
reason to fear, may not have improved by 
age.’ ” 

Turning from speech to attire, there is 
at p. 32 a characteristic note upon clear- 
starching, arising out of Isabel Richard- 
son’s account of her tarriance at York 
School, where, she says, ‘*‘I was made 
into a little woman when I went at four- 
teen. Iwore very high-heeled shoes, and 
my hair was strained up very tight both 
before and behind, and done up on the 
top of my head.’ A little round cap was 
worn on the top of this erection by the 
elder girls. To the washing and doing up 
of these caps a morning was occasionally 
devoted by both teachers and scholars— 
a very great penance to the latter. In 
those days of muslin caps and handker- 
chiefs, clear-starching was almost raised to 
the dignity of a fine art. Membership in 
the Society of Friends seems to have been 
thought essential to the attainment of the 
highest standard of ‘ clearness.’ Much 
labor was subsequently saved by the intro- 
duction of net as an article of wear amongst 
lady Friends. This change occurred about 
the reforming and utilitarian period of 
1830. Caps and handkerchiefs of this 
material could be intrusted to the care of 
persons ‘ not in membership,’ but the re- 
fined delicacy and beauty of the earlier 
dress was not equalled.”’ 

An‘excellent portrait of Isabel Richard- 
son (Casson) faces the title-page of the 
‘* Records,’’ which are also illustrated by 
likenesses of Jonathan Priestman and of 
John Richardson Procter, to whose mem. 
ory the volume is dedicated, and to whose 
sterling Christian character a_ well-de- 
served testimony is borne. ‘ To some of 
us,’’ says the authoress, ‘it seems as 
though the past of his family, almost the 
past of Quakerism in the North of Eng- 
lana was buried with him, and as though 
we were left face to face with a new gene- 
ration and with a new order of things.’’ 
Thougits like these continually suggest 
themselves to the reader of the ‘ Rec- 
ords,”” and open out considerations of 
singular interest, the discussion of which 
in these pages is forbidden by the inexor- 
able limitations of space. 

Our love is so kindled for the sterling 
men and notable women, whose charac- 
ters glow again on Mrs. Boyce’s pages, 
that the mind asks wistfully if such virtues. 
are likely to be reproduced in this age of 
ceaseless movement, amidst the high pres- 
sure which characterizes life, whether in 
the sphere of education, of trade, of poli- 
tics, of philanthropy, or of religion? The 
departure of the ancient silence of the 
Cleveland hills, through the blasting of 
the miner, the whistle of the steam-engine, 
and the glow of the blast-furnace, aptly 
symbol'zes a corresponding change in the 
religious and social life of the descendants 
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of the people who used to dwell there, and 
whose strong characters were nurtured 
amongst religious quietude and compara- 
tive social seclusion. 

Yet is there not something of faithless- 
ness in such musings? Centuries before 
the advent of Christ, men had to be coun- 
selled not to think the former days better 
than these—a temptation to which each 
succeeding generation has been liable. 
These ‘Records’ give evidence that 
amongst the strong lights which glorify 
the picture of a departed genera- 
tion there were shadows not less real. 
When, in the prophet’s vision, the life- 
giving waters which gladden the heritage 
of God grew deeper, and not shallower, 
the further they flowed from their foun- 
tain, was it not to indicate that the Church 
would receive growing rather than lessen- 
ing blessing from its Head as the centuries 
pass ? 

The world and the Church can ill spare 
the characteristic excellences which shone 
in the humble, duty-obeying lives of many 
of the persons described in the pages of 
these ‘‘Records.’’ For such memories 
we cannot be too thankful: they are 
amongst the strongest helps to the cour- 
ageous discharge of present-day duties, 
and to the cherishing of hopeful trust for 
the future. 


“ Still shines the light of holy lives, 
Like star-beams over doubt ; 

Each sainted memory, Christ-like, drives 
Some dark possession out.” 


Joun S. ROWNTREE. 





For Friends’ Review. 


QUAKER CUSTOMS IN PROVINCIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 
Vv 


In the Quaker’ theology, all magic and 
exorcism were relegated to their own place, 
to the world of phantoms. While other 
colonies were fairly intoxicated with sor- 
cery ; when the theory of witches’ marks 
was conscientiously believed in as an ap- 
pendix to Revelation ; when the spitting 
of pins by the plaintiff demonstrated be- 
yond all peradventure diabolical influences, 
and was regarded as sufficient evidence to 
send the unfortunate defendant to the 
gallows ; when decrepid old women were 
supposed to find indescribable delight in 
cantering through space on the conven- 
tional broomstick, and in perfoming other 
gymnastics, as unknown to common sense 
as to reason—while all this was true, we 
discover only one such case in the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. This occurred on 
the 27th day of December, in the year 
1683, when one Margaret Mattson was in- 
dicted and tried on the charge of being a 
confirmed witch. The accusation against 
her consisted of a number of vague, 
incoherent, and irrational stories being re- 
lated of her having bewitched calves, geese 
and having caused unsu:pecting cows to 
do many queer and truly thaumaturgic 
acts. A certain ‘‘ Henry Drystreet at- 
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tested, Saith he was tould 20 years agoe, 
that the prisoner at the Barr was a Witch, 
& that severall Cows were bewitched by 
her; also that James Saunderling’s mother 
tould him that she bewitched her Cow, but 
afterwards said it was a mistake, and that 
her Cow should doe well againe, for it was 
not her Cow, but an Other Person’s that 
should dye.” Moreover, even Mrs. Matt- 
son’s daughter testified to the astounding 
fact that her mother was, beyond all ques- 
tion in league with the Majestic Individ- 
ual, who is popularly presumed to rule the 
Plutonic regions. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, all this weight of testimony, the jury, | 
after receiving the charge from the judge 
brought in the rather ambiguous verdict 
that they found her ‘‘ Guilty of having 
the Common fame of a Witch, but not 
Guilty in manner and form as Shee Stands 
Indicted.’? *Conviction would have been 
almost pardonable in a day when men like 
Richard Baxter and Cotton Mather did 
not hesitate to record their faith in ‘‘a 
God, a devil, and witchcraft ’’—at a time 
when John Wesley positively declared that 
to give up witchcraft would be to surren- 
der the Bible itself, and when,even the 
great Quaker, George Fox, believed in 
‘¢ familiar spirits.’” Wm. Penn, however, 
incorporated no fatuous doctrine among 
his accepted beliefs, and the alleged witch 
was accordingly released. By this judi- 
cious conduct, Pennsylvania, in all prob- 
ability, escaped the odium of Salem. 

In degree of heinousness, profanity al. 


whosoever shall willfully, premeditatedly 
and despitefully, blaspheme or speak loose. 
ly and profanely of Almighty God, Christ 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of 
Truth, and is legally convicted thereof, 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of Zen 
Pounds, for the use of the Poor of the 
County, where sich offence shall be com- 
mitted, or suffer three months’ Imprison- 
ment at hard Labour as aforesaid, for the 
use of the said Poor.’’* From the re- 
cords, we glean that a butcher was in- 
dicted in 1702 as a common swearer ‘‘ for 
swearing three oaths in the market place, 
and for uttering two very bad curses,’ 
fAlthough this language can scarcely fail 
to provoke a smile, it affords sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact that the Quakers did not 
intend their laws to be mere ornaments on 
the statute book. Even the best inten. 
tioned human efforts, however, are not al- 
ways successful; and, notwithstanding the 
earnest endeavors of the Friends to the 
contrary, the ‘‘ cursing and swearing’? 
did not completely disappear. As late as 
1746, still another law was enacted for the 
avowed purpose of more effectually sup- 
pressing ‘‘ profane cursing and swearing.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
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PARING APPLES. 





An autumn sunlight gitds her soft white 
hair, 


ways took high rank in the estimation pag rag ee ee ee Se 
of the Quakers, and, at an early date | Through floating vine leaves falling on her 
measures were adopted for its suppres- there 
sion. In 1682, the organic law of the And spreading all the floor around her 
Colony on this subject was ‘“ That who- feet. 


Red early apples heap an ancient bowl 
Leaned deeply in her lap. Bright parings 
lide 
hewemn her frail, deft fingers as they roli 
The fruit with dark blade at its pearly side. 
Sweet. sweet, its fresh rare smell 
From orchard shade and sun, 
And grasses where it fell 
When its growth was done! 


soever Shall Swear in their Common Con- 
versation, by the Name of God, or Christ, 
or Jesus, being Legally Convicted thereof 
shall pay for every such offence five shil- 
lings, or suffer five days’ imprisonment in 
the house of Correction, at hard labor, to 
the behoof of the publick, and be fed with 
bread and water only, Diring that time. 

. Whosover Shall Swear by any other 


p , Now her drooped face is all a quiet dream, 
thing or name, and is Legally convicted ° 


Drinking the fragrance of her pleasant 


thereof, shall for every such offence, pay toil ; 
half a Crown, or suffer three days’ impri- | Dropping from other boughs these apples 
sonment in the house of Correction, at seem 


Of olden orchard in another soil. 


hard labour, having orly bread and water Each quaint and homely name is in her 


for their sustenance.’’ + This law was sub- 


; g heart, 
stantially re-enacted in 1690. It was then Their savor, hue, and how they used to 
declare that ‘* Whosoever shall, in their grow ; ; 
Conversation at any time curse himself or | And when ‘hey ripened, in what orchard 


anvther or any other thing belonging to 
himself or any other, and is Legally con- 
victed thereof, shall pay for every such of- 
tence five shillings or suffer five days’ im- 
prisonmeot a3 aforesaid.’ f : 

In the year 1700, legislative activity 
produced a new law for the suppression of 
swearing. An act was then introduced and 
approved ‘* to prevent the grievous Sins of 
cursing and Swearing within this Province 
and Territories.’’ The phraseology of the 
statute is as follows: ‘* Be it Further en- 
acted by the Authority aforesaid, That 


part, 
The sweet old apples of the Long Ago. 
Sweet ! sweet! Hesperides 
No fairer fruit could show, 
Ah, none so dear as these 
Apples of Long Ago! 
IRENE PUTNAM, 
in Good Housekeeping. 


————__- ew 








*Laws of Pa. Vol. I, p. 6. 

In 1690, President Lloyd, on the basis of a letter re- 
Ceived from ‘‘ a very Credible person’ endeavored to ex- 
clude Thomas Clifton from the Provincial Council, alleg- 
ing 1n justification of his conduct ‘that he [Clifton] was 
not for ‘yea and nay,’ but for profane words.’’ The 
charge was denied by the said Clifton, and the Board of 
investigation ‘‘ having only paper evidence, Resolved that 
He be admitted at present, bar upon further proof made 
= ye fact, Immediately dismissed.”” Col. Rec, of Pa, I, 
282, 





*Col. Recs. ot Pa. 1, 40-41. 
+Great Law of Pa. Chaps. III and IV. 
tLinn, 193. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND THEIR LES- 
SONS FOR HAVERFORD. 


BY PRESIDENT ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL. D. 


Concluded from page 468. 

It is our place to take what is good in 
the English schools without adopting their 
weaknesses. Because we want something of 
their tone, we need not find any virtue in 
poor teaching, because we encourage equip- 
ment for sports, we need not disparage 
equipment for science. As America isa com- 
posite people made up of every nation, let 
us make our education up of what is good 
everywhere under the sun. England don’t 
want to learn from America. She makes a 
wry face and swallows what she has to in 
education, ten years in the rear. But as 
we are in the main still an Anglo-Saxon 
people and have received our virtues from 
the wonderful little island in the North 
Atlantic we are not too proud still to 
learn what we can and adopt it as soon as 
we learn it. We have a wonderful life and 
enthusiasm in our educational work of 
which the Englishman seldom dreams. I 
can quote high English authority for this. 
The restlessness and dissatisfaction charac- 
teristic of America infuses itself into our 
colleges as well as into our business. There 
is as much growth here in one year as in 
England in ten. There is as much money 
given to our institutions in one year as in 
England in twenty. Could we engraft on 
American energy, English solidity, we 
have our ideal product. I know of no 
reason why they should not go together, 
why we need take only one of the two. I 
would not like to detract anything from 
the buoyancy which has characterized 
Haverford life for a few years past, a buoy- 
ancy I tuink felt by officer and student 
alike, and which has made our latest days, 
undoubtedly it seéms to me our best days. 
We cannot be satisfied while there is any- 
thing left to learn and to improve, and im- 
provement and buoyancy are inevitable 
accompaniments. But Ido not believe 
we need lose it by adopting English 
thoroughness. But we cannot live on 
ideals and good principles. A high stand. 
ard of morals will not save us if we have 
not also every educational advantage to 
be gained elsewhere. ‘To play cricket 
and to tell the truth” will not satisfy 
American patrons. They are educated to 
know the possibilities of good teaching 
and good facilities. They know what 
they gain bythe inspiration of a bright 
and talented professor and the tonic which 
accompanies well furnished laboratories 
and work-rooms. 

Hence it becomes necessary to furnish 
the very best of all the appliances for 
work, costly though the effort be, and the 
life of a place is inthe men. The Haver- 
ford Faculty is a willing team to which 
One can appeal with confidence when an 
extra tug is needed. They are loyal to 
the idea of the college, in thorough har- 
mony, and doing their best work. They 
are doing it for a compensation which is 
all too meagre. The tasks imposed upon 
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them are more than mere tasks of teach- 
-ing, for the very idea of character de- 
velopment and morality building which 
we emphasize require more than the mere 
teacher. They require the man of power. 
They require also the scholar and thinker. 

To strengthen and encourage this facul- 
ty is one of our immediate duties. A char- 
acteristic I think of English schools is 
the simple honesty which pervades them. 
They do not strain to advertise them- 
selves before the public. They do not 
cater to luxurious or extravagant habits. 
Their internal life is rather severe (I am 
safe in saying that the nobility of England 
live less well in their youthful days thau 
the students of Haverford). 

It should be-the mission of this genera- 
tion to make Haverford the centre of 
Quaker culture. To gather together the 
best thought and tendencies of our Society. 
To make it the exponent of what we can 
do in higher education for ourselves and 
others. Fortunately our founders laid 
upon us no mission to proselyte others. 
Haverford will be Quaker in the same 
sense in which Yale is Congregationalist 
or Princeton Presbyterian. Probably in 
certain respects it will be more liberal than 
they. To carry out our ideal we have not 
found it necessary to have all our Profes- 
sors our own members. Excepta few 
scholarships .whose donors have tied them 
down with certain conditions, what we 
have to offer goes toall alike irrespective of 
denomination. Our religious forms are so 
simple that no one’s conscience can be 
forced. We have outlived the day when 
we would circumscribe our students to 
our own membership. Neither religion, 
morals nor scholarship were the gainers by 
this narrow scheme. 

Nevertheless it stands betore the world 
as a Quaker College, to instil into our own 
members our ways of thinking and living, 
to instil into others a high standard of 
spirituality in religion, and a high stand- 
ard of morals in conduct. 

But you cannot ask any one to patron- 
ize Haverford on these grounds alone. I 
do not see any chance to build up our 
College except on the lines of giving our 
students the very best articles in the edu- 
cational market. There used to be a 
phrase, ‘‘ Quaker honesty,” and it is the 
counterpart of the honesty of the English 
schools, and I hope it is not yet quite ex- 
tinct. As applied to us it means giving 
an honest education, doing completely 
what we undertake to do, giving of every- 
thing the very best of its kind. Some 
colieges are working to beat other col- 
leges in numbers—some to beat them in 
foot-ball—some to outshine them before 
the public by dubious advertisements. I[ 
would have us surround our students with 
the best possible opportunities to make 
men of themselves, complete arrangements 
for healthy living, a list of great souled 
scholarly men to influence them, a perfect 
equipment of books and scientific appa- 
ratus and buildings, such an education of 
public sentiment and elimination of low- 
ering tendencies that high and public 
spirited morality would pervade the air— 
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and then, whether we had 100 or 500 stu- 
dents, we would be doing the work for 
which Haverford was created. 

We can do this work. We are the ones 
that ought to doit. This simple, honest 
work, without bravado and without sham, 
is what has been put into our hands to do 
by the men of the past, and it is helpful to 
find a class of schools doing it in spirit 
abroad. 

Now, it seems to me, is the time to 
make an advance. The internal condition 
of the College, I say it without fear of 
successful contradiction, is wholesome. A 
good faculty has been collected and has its 
work well in hand. The patrons, so far 
as they have expressed themselves to me,are 
satisfied. Thestudents are loyal. We have 
an excellent basis for work, and our Col- 
lege ideals are becoming crystallized and 
the plans for realizing them defined. What 
we need is the positive aid of our friends, 
all sorts who have money to give. The 
managers have been so unwise, as have 
rot been some neighboring institutions, as 
to elect to the Presidency a man without a 
fortune. Otherwise I am sure this Col- 
lege would be richer to day. It would be 
impossible to live close to its healthy life, 
with all its advantages of sentiment, posi- 
tion and equipment, and not be inspired 
with the idea of a great future which one 
would like to make near. It can be a 
place with a definite purpose, a direct way 
of reaching it, not necessarily great in 
numbers, but complete and vigorous in 
every department, moving forward to- 
wards the realization of its ideal of a 
Christian scholar, strong in body, in 
mind, in character, in inspirations. 

I feel intensely earnest in this matter. 
If I could only impress this earnestness on 
others, the problem of Haverford would 
be solved. 


The permanence of the College is as- 
sured, its past history is somewhat an in- 
dex of its future, to be a participant in its 
growth may be a duty and must be an 
honor, and to allow it to drop back into a 
nerveless quietude would bea great dis- 
grace. 


The great lesson of the English schools 
for me has not been special methods and 
schemes which we can adopt, but, and I 
hardly know how I have learned it, some 
central ideas on which our future must be 
based, ideas not new, but newly im- 
pressed, and which in their strength and 
clearness I knowI have failed to express 
to you. Briefly stated, our object should 
be to surround every young man with the 
best possible opportunities for his physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral and spiritual growth, 
and to stimulate him to use them to the 
end that he may acquire a trained intel- 
lect, asimple and strong character, grace 
of manner, earnestness of purpose, and 
strong religious conviction. 


THERE is not one sin that we ever com- 
mit but has its effect upon our souls in after 
years. —/. H. Evans. 
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UnsaFE THEOLOGICAL TEACHING.—Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs, on the occasion of his 
installation as Professor of Biblical Theo- 
logy in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, delivered an. address, of which the 
following is an authorized syllabus, cited 
in the Jndependent : 


I. Divine authority is the only authority 
to which man can yield implicit obedience. 
There are historically three great foun- 
tains of divine authority. 1. The Bible. 
2. The Church. 3. The Reason. 

1. The majority of Christians from the 
Apostolic age have found God through the 
Church. If we have not seen God in in- 
stitutiona! Christianity, it is because the 
Church and its institutions have enveloped 
themselves with human conceits and fol- 
lies, have incased the divire authority in 
the authority of popes and councils, pre- 
lates, priests and theologians, and these 
mediators of redemption have obtruded 
themselves in the way of devout seekers 
after God. 

2. Another means used by God to make 
Himself known is the forms of reason, the 
metaphysical categories, the conscience 
and the religious feeling. There are those 
who would refuse Rationalists a place in 
the company of the faithful. I cannot do 
so. But they forget that the essential 
thing is to find God ; and if these men 
have found God without the mediation of 
the Church and the Bible, Church and 
Bible are means not ends; they are aven- 
ues to God, not God. We regret that 
these rationalists have depreciated the 
means of grace, so necessary to us, but we 
are warned lest we commit the same error 
and depreciate Reason and the Christian 
Consciousness. 

3. Protestant Christianity builds its life 
and faith on the divine authority contain- 
ed in the Scriptures, and too often depre- 
ciates the Church and the Reason. Men 
are influenced by their temperaments and 
their environments which of the three 
ways of access to God they may pursue. 
There are obstructions throwa up by the 
follies of men in each one of these aven- 
ues, and it is our duty as servants of the 
living God to remove the stumbling blocks 
out of .the way. 


Considerable dissatisfaction with the 
tenor of this address has been shown by 
the co-religionists of Professor Briggs. The 
occasion for this is thus set forth by the 
Independent : 


‘¢ The general type and drift of this ad- 
dress, taken as a whole, seem to us as cal- 
culated to shed more darkness than light, 
and raise more difficulties than it removes, 
and better adapted to suggest doubts than 
it is to establish and confirm faith, and, 
hence, to deepen rather than to clear up 
the fog on the subject of religion. Dr. 





' must be adjusted at all hazards, and by all 







































Briggs appears more anxious to put ‘the 
Bible’ on good terms with ‘the reason’ 
than he is to put ‘the reason’ on good 
terms with ‘the Bible ;’ and if we do not 
mistake the workings of his mind he re- 
gards ‘ the reason’ as the fixed point, the 
solid rock of truth, to which ‘ the Bible’ 


authority, whether within its faculty of 
comprehension or not. Reason has no 
right to dictate in matters of religion. It 
has the business of ascertaining authenti. 
cation; but, when the word of God is 
known,—*‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” its place 
is to accept that word, on His authority. 

Some of Dr. Briggs’ expressions, however, 
show a half-apprehension of a truth 
which he and others hesitate to recognize, 
for fear of its perversion. Along with 
‘*the forms of reason, the metaphysical 
categories,’’ he speaks of ‘‘ the conscience 
and the religious feeling,’’ and, later, 
‘the Christian consciousness.” Here we 
have a pointing towards the Scriptural 
teaching, that ‘‘ the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.” (I Cor. ii. 14.) 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology, does 
justice to the place of reason in religious 
matters. (Apology, Proposition II; Sec- 
tion XV ; also Propositions V and VI, 
Section XVI.) For example, he says: 
‘* Because the Spirit of God is the foun- 
tain ofall truth and sound reason, there- 
fore we have well said, That it cannot 
contradict either the testimony of the 
Scripture, or right reason.” Barclay also 
declares the standard authority of the 
Scriptures as the outward test of things 
asserted to be revealed by the Spirit, in 
language often quoted (Apology, Prop. 
III, Section VI), in part as follows: ‘* We 
are very willing that all our doctrines and 


necessary modifications of faith. Now as 
between ‘the Bible’ on the one hand and 
‘the reason’ or ‘the Church’ on the 
other hand, in a case of alleged conflict 
touching a matter in respect to which 
both profess to speak, we propose to bow 
to the authority of ‘the Bible,’ and do 
what we can to persuade others to follow 
the example. We remember that ‘ the 
reason ’ notoriously has its prejudices, its 
depravities, its crude processes, its hasty 
assumptions, its self-conceits, its numer- 
ous conflicts with itself, and also its fixed 
limitations; and we arein no hurry to 
modify our faith in ‘ the Bible’ or change 
our interpretation thereof, for the sake of 
accommodating it to ‘ the reason.’ ”’ 


Perhaps the most remarkable of Pro. 
fessor Briggs’ declarations is that advo- 
cating the recognition of Rationalists as 
‘*entitled to a place in the company of the 
faithful.’’ Ifthe faithful are men of faith, 
those who keep the faith and, as Paul says, 
live by faith, then those who subordinate 
faith to reason, as Rationalists are under- 
stood to do, cannot belong in the same 
company. 

Our knowledge of God and of religious 
truth must come, as Dr. Briggs says, 
through and under Divine authority. The 
expression ‘‘ fountains of authority,’’ as 
applied to the Bible, the Church and the 
Reason, is undesirably ambiguous. Al- 








though every fountain only transmits what 
it receives from a remoter source or 
sources, yet we attach to the word an idea 
rather of origination than of transmission. 

One supreme source of Divine knowl- 
edge exists : the Holy Spirit. Men of old 
recorded what was taught them under 
the Old Covenant directly by the Holy 
Spirit, and, when the New Covenant came, 
what was taught and done by our Lord 
Jesus Christ and His Apostles. Their 
record is the Bible. The Church has the 
duty of guarding this revelation, and also 
of living under the government of the 
Holy Spirit, whom Christ promised to 


truth.”” That the Church, divided, through 
men’s frailties, into many churches, has 
so far imperfectly realized this ideal, all 
Protestants, at least, must acknowledge. 
What then, is the function of Reason in 
religion? Surely it is to receive; appre- 
hending what is divinely taught, and com- 
prehending what it can ; but accepting all 
that is authenticated as of really divine 


His disciples, to ‘‘lead them into all’ 





practices be tried by them,’’ that is, the 


Scriptures. ‘* We shall also be very will- 
ing to admit it as a positive certain maxim, 
That whatsoever any do, pretending to 
the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, be accounted and reckoned a delu- 
sion of the devil.” 

Evidently God has given us the Scrip- 
tures, in order that in them the record of 
His revelations in all ages may give to our 
reason, as well as to our hearts, knowl- 
edge and comfort, the most precious of all 
outward things. He has enjoined and 
prompted men ‘‘ to assemble and meet to- 
gether” in bodies called churches, for 
mutual edification, and for the preserva- 
tion of the truth “ once for all delivered 
to the saints.’’ He has given to all who 
accept Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
through whose illumination ‘‘ what eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard ’’ may be dis- 
cerned in spiritual things. It will not do 
to decry or neglect either of these ‘‘ foun- 
tains’’ of religious knowledge. A the- 
ology which recognizes as the sources or 
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fountains of divine authority the Bible, 
the Church and the Reason, excluding 
the highest of all, the Holy Spirit, is not 
only unsafe, but is false in its very founda- 
tions. Wedo not believe that Professor 
Briggs meant to go so far as this; but his 
language is much too open to such a 
construction. 


Tue Use of WeattH.—The London 
Friend for Second mo. contains an inter- 
esting editorial review of several recent 
essays on ‘‘ Irresponsible Wealth,’’ which 
were brought out by the publication of 
Andrew Carnegie’s ** Gospel of Wealth.”’ 
The last named author protests against 
postponing acts of public benevolence till 
the time of a testator’s death, and also 
against very large bequests to the families 
of wealthy men. He is himself a good ex- 


ample of his approved plan of using his | 


wealth in doing great good during his life- 
time. 

W. E. Gladstone is quoted as saying 
that the annual cacome of Great Britain is 
650 millions of pounds. Were every man 
to give wisely one-tenth of his share of 
this ‘‘ for the honor of God and the good 
of his neighbor,”’ it is estimated that more 
than 70 millions would still be left in the 


prospering store of the wealth-making 
English classes. 

Cardinal Manning, Chief Rabbi Her 
mann Adler and Hugh Price Hughes have 
discussed the same topic in the JVineleenth 
Century. The Friend remarks as follows 
on the article by H. P. Hughes: 


‘* Whilst speaking of Mr. Carnegie per- 
sonally in the highest terms as ‘a most 
estimable and generous man, who sets a 
splendid exampie to the unhappy class to 
which he belongs,’ Mr. Hughes affirms 
that ‘in a really Christian country—that 
is to say, in acommunity reconst:ucted 
upon a Christian basis—a millionaire would 
be an economic impossibility ;’ and he 
presses home the words of our Lord, 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth.’ Further on he says ‘ that in 
the judgment of the working classes on 
both sides of the Atlantic Mr. Carnegie is 
not the product of civilization essentially 
. Christian, and therein the working classes 
are right.’ He thus opens out another 
and most important question as to the 
right of any follower of Christ to amass 
wealth for himself or his family. 

He believes that ‘ never since the down- 
fall of the Roman <mpire and the disso 
lution of the ancient world has Europe 
witnessd so perilous a situation as exists 
in London to-day. Never has there been 
such a multitude of half-starved men, with- 
in sight of boundless wealth, and outside 
the control of the Christian Church.’ He 
hopes ‘ that every thoughtful person will 
endorse Mr. Carnegie’s and Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s joint condemnation of charitable 
bequests.’ He thinks ‘sucha Society as 
Mr. Gladstone proposes might do much 
to dispel ignorance and quicken consci- 
ence,’ and he adds some interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the defunct Society, in- 
cluding the names of several of its members 
and honorary secretaries. It seems it was 
established in 1860, to promote ‘ consci- 
evtious, proportionate, systematic, and 
cheerful giving.’ Mr. Hughes would be 
by no means satisfied to proclaim that it 
is the duty of every Christian to devote 
annually a tithe or any other proportion 
of his income to the Lord. As it is not 
enough to give one day in seven to the 
service of God, seeing that all days are 
alike His, so, too, not merely a tenth of 
our income or of our possessions is to be 
regarded as His, but all that we have.’’ 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACHING has 
been organized by a number of active 
workers in Philadelphia, with several 
‘¢local centres,’’ one of which is at Ger. 
mantown. Professor R. G. Moulton, of 
Cambridge, England, has been, and still 
is, engaged in delivering a very attractive 
course of lectures on literary subjects, in- 
cluding the literary study of the Bible. 
Many Philadelphia readers may be inter- 
ested in the course of lectures on Botany 
at the Hall of the Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, 1117 Arch Street, by Professor 
J. T. Rothrock, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. These lectures are deliver- 
ed every Sixth-day evening, from Second 
mo. 20 to Third mo. 27th, at 8 P. M. 
Course Ticket, transferable, $1. 
admission, 25 cents. 


Single 


Another course which will be instructive 
as well as entertaining, is that to be deliver- 
ed by Professor Spencer Trotter, of 
Swarthmore College,at Association Hall, 
15th and Chestnut Streets, on Animal 
Life or Zoology. These lectures are to 
be given Third mo. 5th, rrth, 17th, 24th, 
and 31st, and Fourth mo. 7th, at 8 P. M. 
It is refreshing to observe, in the subjects 
announced for consideration in this course, 
some indication of a revival among edu- 
cators of interest in animal life; living 
nature. What is usualiy taught now as 
Biology is often really Necrology: the 
study of the dead forms and tissues of ani* 
mals and plants, with very little notice of 
the varied and wonderful life of animated 
nature around us. 


Other valuable courses also are an- 
nounced, information concerning which 
may be obtained at the Office of the Phila. 
Y. M. C. Association, 15th and Chestnut 
Streets. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Third month 15, 189r 
GEHAZI PUNISHED. 
II Kings v. 15-27. 


Gotpen Text.—Be sure your sin will find you outs 
Num, xxxii. 23. 


Our last lesson closed with the cleansing 
of Naaman after he had submitted to the 
means prescribed by Elisha and bathed 
himself in the Jordan. To-day’s lesson 
goes right on with the story. 


15. And he returned to the man of God. 
Note that he was already thirty miles on 
his homeward journey to Damascus, and 
this expression of his- gratitude meant at 
least sixty miles of extra travelling. And 
came and stood before him. The proud, 
haughty general, who before expected 
Elisha to come out to him and do him 
him honor, returns humbled and grateful, 
and alights from his chariot and ‘‘stands,’’ 
thus showing his respect for the prophet 
of Jehovah. Compare verse 11. Be: 
hold, now I know that there is no Godin 
all the earth, but in Israel. ‘‘Niaman 
seems absolutely to renounce all belief in 
any other God but Jehovah.’’— Cook. 
It was acommon notion among the heathen 
that one deity was the god of one country 
and one of' another. These words of 
Naaman mean that he now recognized that 
Jehovah only was a God, and the rest 
were not merely inferior, but in reality 
no gods at all. See If Ki. xix. 15; Is. 
xliv. 6 ; Jer. x. to, 11; Deut. xxxii. 39,&c. 
Take a blessing of thy servant.—t. ¢., a 
gift. See Gen. xxxiii. 11. ‘* Because, 
with a present there generally is given 
good wishes and benediction; the He- 
brews frequently used ‘ blessing,’ as here, 
tor ‘a gift.’ ""— Cambridge Bible. 

16. As the Lord liveth, before whom I 
stand. Compare If Ki. iii. 14. Elisha 
would remind Naaman that Jehovah was 
the real author of his cure. He himself 
wa3 only a servant standing in Jehovah’s 
paesence even as Naaman stood in Elisha’s 
presence. J willreceive none. We do not 
know whether Elisha would, under all cir- 
cumstances, have refused payment for the 
exercise of his prophetic powers. My own 
impression is that he would. In Naaman’s 
case there were special reasons for doing 
so. ‘* Everything must bend to making a 
true religious impression upon Naaman 
and his company, that they might be mis- 
sionaries of the true religion among the 
Syrians.’’—Peloubet. 

17. Shall there not then? Rev. Ver. 
‘‘If not, yet I pray thee let there be 
given.” Zwo mules’ burden of earth. 
Lange says that this request arose, not 
from a superstitious idea on Naaman’s part 
that Jehovah was limited to the actual soil 
of Judea, but rather that he ‘ wished to 
erect an altar of this earth, which should 
be, in the midst of a heathen country; a 
sign and monument of the God of Israel 
and a memorial of the prophet of that 
God. His request was therefore the result 
of a strong and joyful faith, rather than of 
a heathen delusion.” Neither burnt offer- 
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ing nor sacrifice unto other gods. ‘*He 
would be an open rejecter of idolatry and 
a professed worshipper of Jehovah.’’— 
Lrrett. 

18. Jn this thing the Lord pardon thy 
servant. It does not seem that Naaman 
had any doubt as to his own course. He 
-was determined to worship Jehovah. ‘‘Nei- 
ther does the idea seem to have occurred 
‘to him that he could refuse to peform the 
duty imposed upon him of attending the 
king when he went to sacrifice to Rimmon. 
But he wished things clearly understood 
‘between himself and Elisha, and to be 
assured that Jehovah would pardon this 
apparent untaithfulness. nto the house 
of Rimmon. Rimmon was the national 
god of Syria. The god of fruitfulness. 
Compare II Ki. vii. 2-17. 

19. And he said unto him, Go in peace. 
It would seem that Elisha approved of 
Naaman’s proposed course of action, or at 
any rate felt unprepared to lay any burden 
upon the new convert, which the Lord 
Himself did not impose. His course 1s, 
however, no model for us. Each newly 
converted soul is bound to study God’s 
revealed will in the Scriptures and to seek 
to conform his own life to it. See Matt. 
vi. 24; 1 Johnii.15, &c. So he departed 
Srom him a littleway. ‘‘ This phrase be- 
longs to the next verse. He had gone a 
little way when Gehazi bethought himself 
and ran after him ”—Pe/ouwbet. 

20. But Gehazt, the servant of the man 
of God. Gehazi seems to have occupied 
a place with Elisha somewhat similar to 
that previously filled by Elisha himself 
with Elijah, and, had he been faithful, 
might perhaps have succeeded him in the 
prophetic office. Living with Elisha, the 
** man of God’’ daily, hearing his teachings 
and seeing his mighty works and even used 
as an instrument in them, Gehazi was still 
at heart a hypocrite. Singularly like Judas 
in the New Testament, like him he sinned 
through the love of money. Jn not re- 
cewing that which he brought. Gehazi felt 
that the money had been brought pur- 
posely for Elijah; it had been at the very 
door ; it seemed like flying in the face of 
Providence to let it all go back to Da- 
mascus. As the Lord liveth. A very 
different expression on the deceitful, covet- 
ous lips of Gehazi from that of verse 16. 

21. He lighted down from the chariot. 
He treated Gehazi with the same courtesy 
he would have used to Elisha thinking that 
he was his messenger. ‘‘ To alight from 
a vehicle to offer salutation, was to ac- 
knowledge the person saluted as a superior 
or equal.’’—Zange. 

22. Even now there be come to me from 
Mount Ephraim. Where at Gilgal there 
was a school of the prophets. See ch. iv. 
38. The idea may have been suggested to 
Gehazi by the fact that so recently he had 
seen the sons of the prophets suffering 
from hunger at Gilgal. He doubtless 
used one of the every day incidents of 
Elisha’s life to form the foundation of his 
story. This story was carefully arranged 
and elaborated in sheer forgetfulness that 
Naaman knew nothing of the schools of 
the prophets or their needs. A /alent of 
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silver. ‘* $1600 or 1800 A large sum to 
ask for such a purpose, and all he dared 
to ask. Gehazi had to balance between his 
own avarice on the one hand, and the fear 
of raising suspicion on the other.’’— Cook. 

23. Be content, take two talents. Naa- 
man is honestly glad to be permitted todo 
something for Elisha. Zaid them upon 
two of his servants The two talents would 
weigh over 205 pounds avoirdupois. 

24. And when he came to the tower. R. 
V. ** Hill”? ** All Samaria was hilly in 
character. See I Ki. xvi. 24.’’—Cam- 
bridge Bible. He took them from their 
hand. ‘*We may conjecture that the 
hill, which must have Jain between Eli- 
sha’s house and the place whereGehazi over- 
took Naaman, interrupted the view 1n this 
direction, and that Gehazi dismissed Naa- 
man’s servants at this point lest they should 
be seen from his master’s residence.”— 
Cook. 

25. But he went in and stood before his 
master. In the attitude of service as if 
nothing had happened. ZaAy servant went 
no whither. As has often been remarked 
lying is a social sin ; one lie needs another 
to cover it up. But Gehazi could more 
easily deceive Naaman than Elisha. Thus 
we may lie to men, but not to the Allsee- 
ing eye of God. 

26. Went not mine heart with thee? 
Elisha says ‘* went,’’ because Gehazi has 
just denied going. The terrible words that 
smote Gehazi so unexpectedly bring home 
to us how ‘all things are naked and open 
in the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do. Js it a time to receive money? &c. 
Elisha’s one thought had been to benefit 
Naaman spiritually and to be the means of 
making known to him the God of Israel. 
He had sought to show him that his cure 
was God’s work and could not be paid for 
in money. ‘ Moreover the country had 
been subject to raids and ravages from the 
Syrian bands. Naaman could do much to 
put an end to these incursions. Gratitude 
would lead him to do so. The whole re- 
gion would be blessed, lives saved, capti- 
vity averted, prosperity increased. But if 
Naaman could pay for his cure, gratitude 
would no longer be so restraining a mo- 
tive.’’—Peloubet. 


27. The leprosy therefore of Naaman 
shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed 
forever. Leprosy is not only incurable, 
but also hereditary. Note that a man can- 
not sin without his children suffering also. 
Gehazi’s sinful soul was fitly clothed in a 
leprous body. And he went out from his 
presence a leper. See Gehazi, as he goes 
out of Elisha’s presence, and regard him 
as a specimen of those who having been 
judged on the last day will—depart ! Men 
should con sider the price they really pay 
for their success.’’—/osepi: Parker. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The most favorable surroundings will 
not save us. Our circumstances will not 
make us good, nor can they prevent us 
from becoming so. 

2. Gehazi was covetous and deceitful 
before this, the temptation only developed 
the latent badness of his character. 


[Second mo, 


3- No one can escape from the eye of 
God. There is no such thing asa secret 
sin. All sin will sooner or later be judged 
and made manifest. 

4. Gehazi’s punishment followed imme- 
diately upon his sin; hence the necessary 
results of sin can be very strikingly taught 
from history. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE VOTE IN THE METHODIST Con. 
FERENCES.—The lay vote on the question 
of so altering one of the Restrictive Rules 
as to allow women, if elected, to take 
seats in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was cast in 
October and November. The result is a 
large majority—probably a hundred thou- 
sand when the results are all in—in favor 
of the change. This year the annual 
conferences, which are composed exclu- 
sively of ministers, will vote on the ques- 
tion. The lay vote has no legal effect; 
the ministerial vote has. If three fourths 
of the entire vote of the conferences is 
in favor of the change it can be made; if 
more than one-fourth oppose it the change 
cannot be-made. Thus far fourteen con- 
ferences have voted. . . ... 

The adverse vote is very heavy. This 
was to be expected. Several of the con- 
ferences are composed of colored men, 
and they are almost as strongly opposed 
to the admission of women as the Ger- 
mans. It will be noticed that the one 
German conference reported is unani- 
mous in its opposition.—/ndependent. 


AN APPEAL from representative Metho- 
dist women, among whom are Frances E. 
Willard, Mary Sparkes Wheeler, Mary L. 
Dickinson, Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, Mrs. R. 
S. Rust, Mrs. J. W. Bashford and Mrs. 
H. B. Ridgway, has been sent tous. Itis 
an appeal to the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to ‘‘ratify the ex- 
pressed wish of the laity,’’ and make the 
sisters eligible to sit in the General Con- 
ference. ‘It is no more than just,” 
continues the appeal, ‘‘ that two-thirds of 
the laity, who are always invited by their 
brethren to join them in toil and in gifts 
for the upbuilding of our Church, should 
also be at least eligible to share with their 
brothers in planning for the work which 
all must perform.’’ 


MapacascaR.—It is known to many 
that the nine large city churches in con- 
nection with the London Missionary So- 
ciety and Friends’ Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation hold a unite? monthly prayer 
meeting which they call the Loha- Volona. 
This was held last Monday at Ambohi- 
tantely, and as this was December 8th, 
exactly seventy years since the first school 
in the capital was opened, the occasion 
was made into a commemorative service. 
The building was crowded in every part, 
and two very characteristic addresses 
were given—one by Andrianaivoravélona, 
the other by Mr. Richardson.—Zondon 
Friend. 
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THE FLOATING BETHEL is an enterprise 
of the International Tabernacle and Float- 
ing Bethel Association. The following 
account of it is from a circular of the 
Association : 

‘* Plan.—The twin sister of this Tab- 
ernacle work is the building of a sub- 
stantial Floating Bethel, to co-operate 
with the Tabernacle work, for the purpose 
of visiting all the prominent towns and 
cities along rivers, stopping from one to 
four weeks at each place. 

With this boat will be shipped a large 
Tabernacle Tent with seats and fixtures 
all complete, sufficient to accommodate at 
least 2,000 persons. 

Three bands of devoted Christian work- 
ers will accompany the combination ; 
one band to work in the Tabernacle, 
which will be located in the city or town 
that may be visited where daily meetings 
will be held ; another band to hold daily 
mectings in the Bethel for the benefit of 
all classes of river men and residents near 
the river; and one band for colporteur 
work to visit every family and distribute 
choice evangelical literature. The upper 
story of the Bethel will be used as a 
home for the workers, providing for them 
a comfortable and independent home 
when not entertained by friends. 

Odject.—The object is the salvation of 
the perishing, and as far as possible, (to 
reach) all classes who do not attend 
places of worship, on the great Missis- 
sippi River, of 3,200 miles in length, and 
its 12,000 miles of navigable tributaries, 
with a resident population of over ten 
million human beings on and near their 
shores. Statistics show that only about 
one-fourth of the population of towns or 
cities belong to churches. What a field 
for Mission work at home; three-fourths 
of the people yet unsaved. 

Class of Workers.—While our motto 
is, ‘ Zhe World for Jesus,’ yet it is 
reasonable that the public should know 
who the workers are, and what they be- 
lieve and teach. The associate workers 
will be selected from various evangelical 
churches who are sound in the doctrine of 
Faith, Repentance, Justification, Pardon, 
Regeneration, Adoption, Sanctification 
and Assurance, and who are thoroughly 
consecrated to the service of God. The 
literature to be distributed and sold will 
be from the publishing societies of all 
Evangelical denominations. 

The officers for the building and equip- 
ping of the first Floating Bethel are as 
follows: William C. Wilson, (Presby- 
terian). 619 Chestnut street, St. Louis, 
Mo., Treasurer; Rev. G. A. Gordon, 
(Free Baptist), Campbell Hull, Ill., Au- 
ditor of all Accounts; Miss Olive B. 
Shepard, (Methodist), Lebanon, IIl., 
Secretary. 

Rev. M. A. Shepard, Associate Work- 
er, with authority to superintend, con- 
struct and conduct the same as may best 
serve the interests of the cause of Christ.’’ 


Dr. PENTECOST writes as follows ina 
letter dated in India, December 3oth, 
1890: 





During the latter part of last week and 
the first three days of this one, there has 
been in session what is known as the Na- 
tional Indian Congress. It is made up 
entirely of native gentlemen from every 
part of the empire, representing every 
one of the many distinct people that 
form the heterogeneous population of this 
country, and also every d fferent religion 
—Brahmin, Hindu, Parsi, Jain, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan and Christian. The ob- 
ject of the Congress is agitation for a 
voice in the government of India. The 
members of it are all educated men, 
many of them men of great wealth and 
commanding influence. I attended sev- 
eral of their sessions and heard as many 
fine speeches in English as I have listened 
to in any assembly of Americans, one or 
two of them magnificent pieces of ora- 
tory and couched in matchless English. 
It isa remarkable fact that there is no 
language (that is no one language) in 
which the proceedings of this Congress 
could be held but the English. Another 
astonishing feature of the Congress was 
that there were lady delegates present, 
and on the last day one lady, a pure na- 
tive of highest caste, appeared on the 
platform unveiled, and delivered an ad 
dress, extemporaneously, in purest Eng- 
lish. This is an innovation so marked 
that it will do much toward shaking the 
foundations of the hateful and terrible 
zenana of India. Once the women are 
set free in India, then away go the iron 
fetters of caste, and the whole empire 
will be freed from superstition. There 
were about 6,000 in daily attendance 
upon the Congress, all of them educated 
gentlemen. ; 

There were some Christians among the 
delegates (about sixty’, and they invited 
me to give some addresses at the close of 
the Congress’s daily sessions in the com- 
pound of the Bishons’ college near by. 
I did so, and we managed to get some 
two or three hundred delegates to come. 
They were of all classes as to religion 
and nationality. I spoke to them apolo 
getically concerning the claims of Christ 
upon their thoughtful attention, upon 
their hearts and consciences. The ad- 
dresses were carefully listened to, and 
apparently well received. 


ee 


NoTHING can more beautifully exemp- 
lify the duties of holy retirement, and ac- 
tive benevolence than the life of Jesus. 
In the gosples we read, how incessant 
were His labors for the spiritual and tem- 
poral good of the thousands who follow- 
ed Him. And there we also read how 
He went up into a mountain apart to 
pray ; how when the evening was come 
He was there ‘‘alone;” how He con- 
tinued ali night in prayer to God. 

WHEN thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee. 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRIENDs’ PAciFic ACADEMY, NEWBERG, 
OrEGON.—To the Editor of Zhe Friend. 
—The last instalment of the amounts re- 
ceived on behalf of the above institution 
having been forwarded some time ago, I 
have received from the trustees an ac- 
knowledgment of receipt, in which they 
say : 
‘*They hereby extend thanks to the 
Friends who donated the various sums, 
which make the sum total of $1,114.27. 

‘*The trustees of the Academy have 
applied the sum to the wants of the school 
as their best judgment dictated, trusting 
that each dollar of this donation may add 
to the material and permanent good of 
the Institution. 

‘Very gratefully thy Friends, 

‘* Board of Trustees of Friends’ Pacific 

Academy, Moss VoTaw, 
** Secretary.” 

I shall feel obliged if thou wilt insert 
this notice in the fortlcoming issue of 
The Friend, for the information of the 
kind donors. Thy friend sincerely, 

WILSON ROBINSON. 
—London Friend. 


To THE Epiror OF THE FRIEND.— 
Dear Friend, On the 12th of First mo. 
a paper was read at Devonshire House, by 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, in commem- 
oration of the bi-centenary of the death 
of George Fox. At its close a wish was 
expressed that the paper should be printed, 
and, believing that this would meet with 
the general approval and interest of 
Friends, thts is now being done. The 
paper will be ready ina few days, and 
will be issued from the above depét, the 
price being 3d. each, or 20s. per 100. 

As regards the letters which have ap- 
peared in the late issues of Zhe Friend, 
suggesting the publication of a popular- 
priced edition of George Fox’s Journal, 
several Friends having expressed them- 
selves warmly in favor of such a work, I 
shall be very glad if those who are inter- 
ested in furthering the same will commu- 
nicate with me at the address below, and 
any suggestions as to the carrying out of 
these proposals will be gladly received. 

Thine sincerely, F. G. Casu. 

Friends’ Book and Tract Deport, 14, 
Bishopsgate Without, London. 


LEOMINSTER, ENGLAND, Dec. 26th.— 
The usual social gathering of Friends 
was held in the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
when an interesting address on Peace was 
given by Benjamin Trueblood, President 
of Penn College, Iowa, who has lately 
been spending some months in France, 
on hehalf of the cause he so warmly ad- 
vocates. As he dwelt on the evils of war 
with abundant figures and illustrations, 
he spoke first on its cost in (1) national 
debt, (2) carnage, (3) so many millions 
of men taken from productive employ- 
ment, (4) moral deterioration, (5) inter- 
national jealousy ; and secondly its causes 
in (1) sin, and (2) war breeding wars. 
The remedies he.suggested were (1) the 
Gospel, (2) intercourse, through pleasure 
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tours, international congresses, etc., (3) 
commerce, (4) public opinion, manifest- 
ing itself in an increasingly peaceful 
spirit through the daily papers, and (5) 
prayer.—Fricnd of Missions. 


AnTI VIVISECTION.—Friends desirous 
of promo‘ing the crusade against the 
practice of vivisection in hospitals and 
medical schools, etc., held a meeting First 
mo. 15th, at Devonshire House, London, 
and the Secretaries reported the names of 
the following who had consented to act 
on the Committee, viz. :-George Armatage, 
Lester Reed, Dr. Mary Hall Williams, 
and Edward Alexander, Treasurer. Ad- 
hesion forms, giving needful information 
as to constitution,etc., are being circulated 
throughout the Society, and correspon- 
dents have been appointed in about half 
the existing Monthly Meetings. It was 
decided to hold the annual meeting dur- 
ing the forthcoming Yearly Meeting, and 
the subject of drawing-room meetings 
was also under consideration, further 
proposals being deferred to the next 
meeting. 


An Anti Opium CurisTIAN CONVEN- 
TION for prayer and Conference is to be 
held in London, at Devonshire House, 
on the gth, roth and 11th of Third mo. 
next. We notice on the Committee the 
following names, with many others. 

J. G. Alexander, LL.B.; Alfred H. 
Baynes, Secretary Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety; J. B. Braithwaite; Benj. Broom 
hall, Secretary, China Inland Mission ; 
J. P. Gledstone ; H. Grattan Guinness, 
D.D.; Hugh Price Hughes, M. A.; 
David McLaren, J.P. ; J. E. Mathieson, 
J.P.; R. C. Morgan, Editor of Zhe 
Christian; Benjamin Scott, F.RA.S. ; 
Canon Wilberforce, M. A.; Geo. Gillett, 
Treasurer, and Alfred S. Dyer, Hon. 
Secretary.—London Friend. 


ALFRED WRIGHT reached Melbourne, 
Australia, on the 29th of Eleventh month 
in good health, and received a_ hearty 
welcome from the Friends there. During 
his stay he was a guest at J A. Horsfall’s 
hospitable residence, some eight miles 
out of the city. 

The Yearly Meeting having concluded 
betore his arrival, he had only attended 
the ordinary meetings, but had had good 
service in them, and visiting many of the 
Friends renewed the privilege of Chris- 
tian intercourse with them. It seemed, 
however, as if at this time his mind was 
especially drawn towards those of Syd- 
ney, to which place, after consulting with 
some in Melbourne, he proceeded by rail, 
and his letters, which give an account of 
his arrival, his attendance at meetings 
and visits among Friends, are confirma- 
tory of this being the right course. Both 
he and William Sayce hope to be at Ho- 
bart Annual Meettng together in Third 
month next.—London Friend. 


TWELFTH STREET MoNTHLY MEETING 
(Western District), Philadelphia, acted 
upon three applications for reception into 
membership, Second mo. 18th. This is 


a very small number compared with the 


increase in some other Yearly Meetings ; 
but it shows the continuance of some re- 
ligious vitality attractive to seekers after 
Truth. 


GeorceE H. Eppy writes from Milton, 
New York, endorsing the appeal of Her- 
bert J. Mott for contributions to secure 
for Friends the Meeting-house property 
at Hiawatha, Nebraska, which can be ob- 
tained by the prompt payment of $600. 
(See Friends’ Review, No. 29, page 460 ) 
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RURAL. 





CovEeRED BaRNYARDS.—E£ditors Coun 
try Gentleman :—Any plan or hint that 
will be of use in saving that mainstay of 
farm operations—manure—is to be hailed 
with satisfaction. The covered barnyard 
is, however, simply an extension of our 
very common New England manure shed. 
This is made by extending a shed roof out 
from the side of the barn where the cattle 
stand, over the heaps of manure daily 
thrown out from the stalls.. These sheds 
cover the dressing completely, and form 
a **covered barnyard ”’ to all intents and 
purposes, except that the cattle do not 
tramp the manure down at all, as it is to 
be inferred they do in Mr. Terry’s case. 

This leads to a point that is of tbe ut- 
most importance in managing manure un- 
der cover. If the cattle are well fed, and 
all the liquid saved, one of three things 
must be done to keep this valuable ferti- 
lizer from destroying itself by fermenta- 
tion, for the manure from well-fed cows 
—solid and liquid together—will heat like 
horse manure, if allowed to remain sim- 
ply in a heap under cover, as the writer 
well knows from experience. The dress- 
ing must either be packed down so solid 
ly that air cannot well enter it, or it must 
be wet down thoroughly and frequently, 
or turned whenever the fermentation is 
found to be injuring it. 

Close packing will keep manure from 
vigorous heating, on the principle that 
green corn keeps in the silo, and as the 
droppings from sheep remain inactive, 
even when soakeG with liquid voidings, 
because packed so closely by the con- 
tinued tramping of many feet. 

Mr. Terry’s plan, as I understand it, 
is to keep the dressing packed down in 
this way by the tramping of cattle over it. 
If sufficient straw is scattered over the 
surface so that they will not have to wal- 
low in the soft mass, such a plan may 
work very well. But the thorough pack- 
ing is absolutely necessary if this kind of 
management is adopted. With the shed 
roofs that I have mentioned, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that some other method 
be adopted, since the manure has to be 
piled high to keep it within the limits of 
the roof. Frequent turning is expensive ; 
the most economical plan seems to be to 
keep the heaps properly wet down with 
water, so that rotting, and not burning, 
may go steadily on. In this, as in any 
case, it is important that there be no 
chance for drainage away from the piles 





at the bottom, or for leaching into the 
soil below. A basin of impervious soil 
will guard against either of these diffi- 
culties. 


One ought to be very sure before he 
hauls his manure directly to the fields and 
spreads it, that he is not incurring loss 
thereby. In the majority of cases I am 
of the opinion that the barnyard or cel- 
lar is the best place in which to get man- 
ure ready for use of crops. Washing and 
loss from et aporation can best be guarded 
against in this way. Whatever plan is 
pursued, however, too much thought can- 
not be given tothe saving of every par- 
ticle of its valuable element.— Wedd 
Donnell. 


CopPerR SaLTs vs. Dis—EaASE GERMS.—A 
recent bulletin of the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station says: The extreme value of 
copper salts in destroying disease germs 
has been demonstrated, and practical men 
ask whether said salts impair either the 
market value or the healthfulness of the 
fruit. This question has been invariably 
asked by farmers whenever the use of 
fungicides has been advised. The answer 
has been that the Bordeaux mixture stains 
the grapes if present in excess at the time 
of the vintage ; that it has been mistaken 
by city customers for paris green or some 
equally deadly compound and has ac. 
cording to report interfered with the 
market value of the fruit. It has also 
been shown that the trouble may be over- 
come by washing the grapes with a very 
dilute mixture of vinegar and water, at 
an expense bearing no noticeable ratio to 
the increased value of the product. Men 
who have done this work once do not 
dread or fear it, still they aim to avoid it. 
One of the latest attempts has been to use 
the Bordeaux mixture repeatedly early in 
the season; frequent rains will remove 
the stains ‘gradually; as the season for 
cutting approaches, substitute the car- 
bonate of copper for the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. This carbonate preparation con- 
tains relatively very little copper but ranks 
high in efficiency. Possibly this plan 
will be found advisable. The following 
tests made by Professor Penny, the sta- 
tion’s chemist, indicate, however, that it 
should not be assumed to be safe. Pro- 
fessor Chester sprayed vines with water in 
which carbonate of copper was suspend- 
ed, and to which a small amount of glue 
had been added to cause the carbonate to 
adhere to the berries. Said experiment 
was an ordinary field test upon which the 
efficiency of the carbonate has been 
based. The analysis of the grapes showed 
that 1,000,000 pounds of such fruit would 
carry 47 pounds of copper. The spots 
were readily seen, and the peculiar 
taste of copper salt was noticeable and 
would have detracted from the market 
value of the product. Had no glue been 
used, opinions, both in regard to the ef- 
ficiency of the fungicide and to the de- 
preciation in market value of the grapes, 
would possibly have suffered a change. 
In a second case, the grapes saved by 
using Bordeaux remedy were so incrusted, 
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that the vinegar treatment was essential 
to their sale. This was carried out on a 
commercial scale, and the product gained 
commanded a ready market. The chemi- 
cal analysis indicated less than 13 pounds 
of copper on 1,000,000 pounds of these 
grapes. This washing could have been 
made much more thorough had the neces- 
sity existed. In general it may be claim- 
ed that the eye can guide a fruit grower 
as long as he uses the Bordeaux mixture ; 
it his grapes are badly stained, he should 
wash them. But if any salt of copper 
comes into use which protects the grapes 
without causing stains, then chemical 
tests must determine whether said grapes 
carry copper in quantity exceeding that 
found in ordinary heathful food.—-Purdy’s 
Recorder. 





Correspondence. 








Ciupap Vicror1ta, De Tamauuipas, ?} 
Rep. pe Mexico, First mo. 7ath, 1891. § 


Editor of Friends’ Review : 

Thinking my friends generally will like 
to hear from this mission field, I ask space 
in th columns of the Review for an account 
of a visit my daughter and I paid to Gomez 
Farias. We went by the early morning con- 
struction train to the R.R.camp,itself an inter- 
esting study, with one passenger car quite ex- 
tensively fitted up with northern furniture 
and carpets for the Superintendent's wife, 
other cars for dining hall, store, telegraph, 
and sleeping places, while around on each 
side of track stretched the tents of the Mexi- 
can laborers, whose supper fires cast a weird 
brightness of an evening. 

This camp moves as the R. R. builds 
along, and it was quite amusing when the 
order came to strike tents, how soon par- 
rots, hens, dogs, cots, trunks, with folded 
tents, were beside the line with the living 
occupants, wherein the babies made a large 
proportion, but a decidedly neglected part, 
though loved as elsewhere. Appearances 
would conclude the babies were the hardier 
part of the population, for, while men fold 
the inevitable blanket around them when 
chilly, and women drape themselves in the 
scarf of the country, the poor little babies 
are almost unclothed. Unless for special 
times, babies are just semi-wrapped in any- 
thing to hand, consequently these babies 
cry very much, and soon succumb to dis- 
ease. At the camp we halted to send on 
to Escandon for our escort who was not on 
hand to meet us, but the Christian Irish wife 
of the boarding hall keeper, gladly took the 
best of care of us ste could, and the meats 
were almost American and we duly enjoyed 
real good northern bread; we spent our 
waiting dress-making for her, Our ride to 
Escandon was partly in a large double car- 
riage, Mexicans behind on_ horseback, 
halted for dinner at a Ranch where on en- 
tering we were given coffee, and at the 
proper time a purely Mexican repast, black 
beans and tortillas, the main solidities. Then 
on to another Ranch, where our large carri- 
age was left. Margaretta mounted a horse 
and I went in small buggy with a very lively 
Mexican, With signs and a mixture of 
Spanish and English we managed to have a 
funny time. Our cavalcade on horses, 


At Escandon came another waiting for 
escort up the mountain, but we visited our 
dear old friend Don Felipe Garcia, who, 
with his wife,are true Christians; we held an 
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evening meeting in his house; he showed 
the copy of El Ramo that was the first in- 
fluence in his conversion, it had a good like- 
ness of Stephen Grellet, and he seemed so 
pleased to hear I had known him. Then he 
procured a Spanish Bible, and so by the 
time ,our workers came along he was so 
taught of God as to be ready for faithful 
co-operation, and he has remained so ever 
since. 


As he told me his experience (M. M. in- 
terpreting), it was a clear case of the Holy 
Spirit’s work without much human interven- 
tion, In a far-off nook of God’s earth I had 
met one of His Saints! Holy tears, and 
uplifted glances proclaimed him one that 
“walked with God.” Our devotional times 
were felt seasons of Divine favor. At Es- 
candon Catholicism is about dead, the church 
unused, and the people indifferent and oc- 
cupied with making money. Indeed, I con- 
sider the factors to contend with in our evan- 
gelizing the people are far less the Catholic 
Church than this numb indifference, and un- 
belief—this worldliness, At last we moved 
on and up, crossing the river in single file— 
Don Cruz and M M. on horses and I on 
the “ gospel mule,” for it had carried Isaac 
Sharp, Mahalah Jay, and Catherine Shipley, 
but it only patented the fact some gospel 
service has to move out on hard, slow lines. 
We started at 4 in the morning, saw the 
daylight come through the bananas and 
palms as we passed through their groves, 
At 8:30 we halted for a real breakfast, our 
Indian Brother made fire and boiled our 
coffee and we toasted our meat, etc. 
Dishes were washed in the stream we were 
beside, and very soon we began the real as- 
cent of 5600 feet—in all, a trip of 24 miles— 
but a Mexican mile is only 5 of ours, as 
their yard is 3 inches less. The scenery was 
grand and lovely as we climbed up on large 
stone boulders, Reaching the summit about 
11 o'clock we entered the gateway of Gomez 
Farias, which is 6% miles long on the moun- 
tain ridge, varying from half to 2 miles wide. 
Three and one-half miles brought us to the 
house of Brother Cruz, and none too soon 
for my exhausted state, but loving hands 
lifted me down and led me in to a cot 
for rest, and a curtain drawn to ensure pri- 
vacy, and the necessary refreshing coffee 
was given. Our visit of four days was 
deeply interesting, the New Year Sunday 
School exercises very creditable, showing 
much painstaking by our native minister, 
who lives in a cottage beside the very well 
built meeting-house, called after its owners, 
“Mendenhall Chapel.” It is well. lighted 
with hanging lamps and one outside, good 
windows, and desk and platform of native 
cedar. Opposite is the mission school. 
Margaretta dispensed help in cutting out 
dresses, etc., and we just sewed all we could. 
We were there on First-day and both of us, as 
well as the minister, preached, and our In- 
dian deacon, Don Cruz, made me a most 
courteous address in response to mine. I 
often wished our home friends could have 
seen us, seated in native rocking chairs be- 
side the doorway of a house, long and oval, 
all windows but not a pane of glass, for the 
walls were simple trees stuck in and unmor- 
tared by the native mud generally put be- 
tween, so the fresh air of Heaven blew over 
us On our cot at night, behind which piled 
a big heap of unhusked rice, and beside ps 
a chest full of husked rice ; in the other half 
to where we slept with others, was the fire- 
place, built up of trees and mud, table-high, 
whereon a few burning sticks kept various 
earthen vessels simmering—quite a simple 
yet scientific arrangement for wall-less houses 
—as there was plenty of egress for the smoke 
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without at all annoying us. Three times a 
day the “ metate” was busily used, a slab of 
composition of very small pebbles made 
like our mill stones. This slab stands on 
slanting feet and with roller of same mate- 
rial they grind their coffee and crush the 
soaked corn into fine meal for “tortillas” 
which are slapped very thin and then baked 
on a flat earthen pan over the fire. When 
meal time came a cloth was laid on a table 
knee high, and we, Don Cruz and wife, ate 
together. The meat on the mountain was 
better than in Victoria and they cooked as 
we desired and we had fresh boiled eggs in- 
stead of giving them to us swimming in lard, 
We and Isaac Sharp were complimented as 
being English visitors that ate with them and 
of their food. I gave a turkey dinner which 
was dished up on large wooden platters 
lined with banana leaf, But all this, though 
interesting and unique, was not the best of 
our visit, for our souls were fed together by 
our Heavenly Father's love and grace, and 
at once I felt “ Jesus dwells inthis home and 
it is good to be here.” 

Evening family worship was quite a ser- 
vice, hymns, prayer, and Bible reading. 
These Indian people of ours are very polite 
and appreciative. When we announced our 
limit to four days a kind old grandmother, 
really a pretty old woman said, “ I shant be 


. filled by them.” She couldn't do enough for us, 


Three families all mealed in the one room, 
I was struck with the amount of Bible knowl- 
edge and spiritual discernment. Neither 
Don Cruz nor Don Felipe carry pistols since 
their conversion—truly mission efforts are 
made fruitful by God’s blessing. 


I know I am writing less of the work than 
the places; but others tell most of the work, 
I want friends to know these other things; 
for Mexico is a very interesting land, and 
our own people are real types of the natives 
with the added touch of the Gospel to adorn. 
Gomez is a little republic of its own, has its 
own laws, was deeded to the Indians many 
years ago by Government ; and they say till 
lately the other road down the mountain was 
infested with lions and tigers, but tiese and the 
old-time bandittis are gone and traveling is 
safe with far less escort, for on returning we 
two ladies had only a driver to our carriage 
from Escandon to R.R. camp which was made 
in half a day. Gomez summit seems a valley 
when there, for on each side tower higher 
mountains still. It is fertile to lucuriance— 
the coffee, rice, and corn raised with the pine- 
apples and bananas and oranges are the 
marketable productions. A small store where 
alas, drink can be got makes too true the 
lines ‘‘where every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile.” Our church is the only one 
there, but, save our people, Mexicans fail to 
observe the Sabbath. Stores are open and 
all goes on as usual, Our descent was as 
hard as the ascent, and our cavalcade in- 
creased by a mule loaded with a burden of 
165 pounds, We brought home coffee, rice, 
and fruits, the coffee being several cents 
cheaper than in town, where living is very 
dear, but we hope the R. R. will bring in a 
better variety and low prices. Till lately no 
bacon could be got. Now it is 33 cents a 
pound smoked, 30 unsmoked. A block of salt 
cod fish at home only ten cents is here 31, 
and all other needfuls as high. Meat cheap, 
but very poor. Butter $1 a pound and too 
bad to enjoy. It costs us two about ten cents 
a day for bread and we don’t. use much 
either. Dry goods are high and poor, silk 
goods less in proportion, Fancy a small 
coffee mill costing $2. 

I think folks at home needn’t wonder 
where the money goes to, but rather be 
surprised their missionaries can live on what 
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they do—but to fully understand things, 
needs the experience of being here. A mis- 
sionary here has no time or quiet, after school 
visitors, all with loving interest, but all ab- 
sorbing time, for it is not liked if you go on 
with anything while they stay. 

Victoria is a lovely city ; as of Jerusalem 
it can be said, “ beautiful for situation,” and 
“as the mountains are round about.” Our 
work here has many lines of benefit and in- 
fluence for good. When the desired lady 
head teacher comes for the girls’ school, 
Margaretta isto be more of Bible woman 
and Gospel visiivr, and now more Ameri- 
cans are come in, it is not thought so strange 
for alady to go about alone, She seems 
much beloved by the natives here and at 
Gomez Farias, indeed she has become quite 
Mexican and speaks Spanish easier than 
English. 

My mountain experience warned me it 
would not do to visit Santa Barbara and 
some other places with long mule riding, 
but when I leave here, beginning of Third 
month, I go to Matehuela and Matamoras 
before I go to N. C, 

This Mexican experience has _ been 
one of much pleasure. My child needed my 
mothering, being run down by the country 
neuralgia and catarrh, and I have learnt 
much of the Holy Spirit’s work and His en- 
duement to those consecrated to God for 
service, and among all my treasures of 
memory, Gomez Farias will ever be ‘the 
thing of beauty thatis a joy for ever.” 

RACHEL W. MARRIAGE. 



































































Second mo. 18.—Parnell held a private 
meeting with his faction on the 17th inst., at 
which final arrangements were made for the 
campaign, Seven ot his leading men crossed 
to Iteland to organize meetings. 

John Dillon, imprisoned in Clonmel prison, 
is reported ill. : 

Emperor William 1s reported ill. The ear 
malady from which he suffers is reported can- 
cerous, 

The Prussian Council of Ministers has de- 
cided against prosecuting Prince Bismarck. 

A startling conspiracy has been discovered 
at Buenos Ayres, the details of which are 
kept secret by the Government officials, The 
plot, however, is known to have embraced 
the proposed assassination of the principal 
members of the Government. 

Second mo, 19,—Small-pox is said to pre- 
vail in Belfast, Ireland, 

The Egyptian revenue during the year 
1890 .was the largest evar collected, the 
amount being $53,750,000, 

The White Star Line steamer Teutonic, 
from New York, which arrived in Liverpool 
on the 18th inst., reports a very rough pas- 
sage. Two boats were demolished by heavy 
seas, and much damage was done, 

The Cabinet has referred to the customs 
and foreign offices American proposals in 
regard to a treaty of commerce to facilitate 
trade with Cuba. 

In regard to the financial dispute between 
the two factions of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, the following facts are stated: The 
$40,000 released a month ago from the 
League funds was divided in the following 
manner: The sum of $25,000 went to the 

Cam_aign Committee, and $15,000 passed 
into * the hands of the Tenants’ Defence 
League. The latter sum forms the subject 
of the present dispute. Fhe McCarthyites’ 
idea is that the amount is out of proportion 
to the number of evicted tenants the League 
had relieved, but the McCarthyites are in- 
clined to waive this point. They contend, 
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THE TIME FOR BABY TO WAKE. 

















Slowly the shadows of night are departing, 
Songs in the tree-tops the little birds make; 

In the red east the big sun is upstarting, 
Now is the time for the baby to wake. 

Bonny blue eyes, which the white lids un- 












































oo —— f however, that, instead of being devoted to 
Sleep aor dreamland with laughter for- | evicted tenants, it was used to meet an over- 
sake ; 











draft at the Hibernian Bank. 

Second mo. 20.—William O'Brien and 
John Dillon have been transferred from Clon- 
mel to Galway prison, where they will com- 
plete their sentence. 

An investigation is to be made as to the 
truth of the reports that $15 000 of the $40,- 








Loud sings the robin, the lark is a rover, 

Now is the time for the baby to wake; 
Birds in the orchard, and trees in the clover, 

*  Nowis the time for the baby to wake. 
































Flowers in the woodlands their eyelids un- 




















folding, ooo released from the Paris fund, has or has 
ee their petals the gems of the | not been applied to the relief of the evicted 
Ww; 











tenants. 








Cows in the pastures a banquet are holding, 
Soft wave the boughs where the turtle- 
doves coo. 
Lo, the white mists, round the mountain tops 
sweeping, 
Borne on the morning winds, scater and 
break ! ‘ 
Mi God shows His handiwork—who would be 
sleeping ? 
Now is the time for the baby to wake ; 
God shows His handiwork—who would be 
sleeping ? 
Now is the time for the baby to wake, 
Selected. Wit.1aM B. PRESTon, 











































































































SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.—Second mo. 17.—Late news 
from Buenos Ayres state that the Govern- 
ment has placed all the troops under arms, 
owing torumors of a fresh revolutionary 



































It is said that James G. Blaine’s commer- 
cial treaty with Brazil is not likely to be rati- 
fied, 

The German Government will send a war 
vessel to Chili, to protect the interests of 
German citizens in that country. 









































The Healyites have resolved to maintain 


evicted tenants until the general election. 


Second mo. 21,—Regarding the campaign 


in Egypt, despatches state that Osman Dig- 


ma’s forces are drawn up ‘in battle array 
about Afaiito. A decisive encounter is looked 
forwardto. A severe sand storm delayed 
the progress of troops marching upon Tokar. 

Ex-Empress Frederick, of Germany, and 
her daughter are visiting Paris, 

A terrible storm, followed by a slight earth- 
quake, occurredin and about|Presburg, Hun- 
gary, on the Igth inst, 

Second mo. 23.—Charles Parnell spoke on 
the 22d inst to a large audience at Roscom- 


.mon on the subject of Irish Home Rule. He 


was cordially received. 

A letter from the Bishop of Cloyne was 
read in all the Catholic churches in County 
Cork on the 22d inst. in which he warns the 
people that the threats of Parnell since the 
rupture of the Boulogne conference point to 
a design to induce the people to ignore the 
authority of the church. 


Despatches from Madrid state that the 


Minister of Foreign Affairs urged the adop- 
tion of the commercial treaty between the 








[Second mo. 





United States and Cuba on the ground of the 
great benefits to Cuban sugar and tobacco 
planters. The other ministers strenuously 
oppose it. 


DOMESTIC.— Second mo. 17.—A cable mes. 


sage to Harvard College Observatory states 
that two more asteroids have been discovered 
by Charlois and Miblosevitch, 


Several bridges at Johnstown are washed 


away. The water is higher than it has been 
since the memorable flood. The lower part 
of the town is reported full of water. Railroad 
travel is impeded by land slides. 


Second mo. 18.—The funeral of Admiral 


Porter took place in Washington on the 17th 
inst. 


The chiefs of the Iowa Indians met at To- 


hee, Indian Territory, on the 16th inst., and 
drew up a memorial to President Harrison 
praying that their treaty with the United 
States for the sale of their lands be ratified 
and their lands allotted to them before 
spring, so that they may make ready to put 
in their crops, 


Second mo. 19,—The vote by which the bill 


authorizing women to vote was recently de- 
feated in the Kansas House ot Representa- 
tives, has been reconsidered and the bill 
passed, 


A passenger train on the Illinois Central 


Railroad was wrecked and burned near Me- 
dina, Tenn., on the morning of the 18th inst, 
Three persons were injured, 


Second mo, 20.—The funeral of Gen. Sher- 


man took place in New York City with an 
imposing display, military and civic. 


The Woman’s National Council of the 


United States will be held in Washington, D. 
C., in the coming week. Thirty-five organi- 
zations will be present. 


The Wisconsin Legislature has passed a 


joint resolution opposing the bill in Congress 
for the unlimited coinage of silver. 


Second mo, 21.—A train of empty cars on 


the Hudson River and New York Central 
Railroad came to a stop in the Avenue tun- 
nel at Eighty sixth Street, New York City, 
on the morning of the 2oth inst. and was im- 
mediately run into by a New Haven train, 
The wreck took fire and six persons were 
killed and eight injured. 


A collision occurred near St. Herman, 


Quebec, on the 2oth inst,, demolishing both 
engines and several cars, 
killed and several injured. 


One man was 


In the United States Senate the Nicaragua 
Canal bill giving the guarantee of the United 
States to $100,000,000 of the company’s four 
per cent. bonds is being discussed. 

The House Committee on Coinage on the 
2oth instant, by a vote of 8 to 4, decided to 
report the Senate Free Coinage bill with an 
adverse recommendation. 

Second mo, 27.—The Nebraska House of 
Representatives has passed bills to make two 
cents per mile the maximum passenger rate 
to be charged by railways ; to require railway 
companies to give stations the same names 
as the counties through which they pass and 
to make railway corporations liable tor per- 
sonal injuries to employes. 

An explosion occurred at the Spring Hill 
mines, Nova Scotia, on the 21st instant, in 
which one hundred and seventeen men and 
boys lost their lives, A number of others es- 
caped with injuries. 

The American ship Elizabeth, from New 
York, was wrecked while entering the har- 
bor at San Francisco on the 22d instant. The 
captain and seventeen sailors were drowned. 

The Salt River Valley in Arizona is suffer- 
ing from the severest flood in its history, The 
damage is estimated at $125,000. 

The Idaho House of Representatives has 
passed the Australian Ballot bill. 





Marriage. 





BELL—HALLOCK,—On the 4th of Sec- 
ond mo., 1891, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Milton-on-Hudson, New York, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Arthur Ernest Bell, to 
Martha Hallock, daughter of the late Geo. 
Hallock; both members of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 


| Died. 


ANDREWS.—William H. Andrews died 
at his home in Woonsocket, R. I., on 6th 
jnst., and was buried from Friends’ meeting- 
house on Second mo. rth, 1891. 

While not a member of our Society, he had 
always been a regular attendant at all our 
religious meetings, and in the missionary 
work he was an active participant and a gen- 
erous contributor. It has been his custom 
for several years to send his carriage every 
First-day morning to take to meeting several 
members who through inability to walk so 
far would be compelled to remain at home 
were it not for his courtesy. No man in the 
community was better known or more sin- 
cerely respected, and his loss will be deeply 
felt by the members ot Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. He laid down life’s burden at the 
age of 77. Truly his life work has been an 
epistle known and read of all men. 

WILSON.—At Long Beach, Cal., First 
mo, 23d, 1891, at the home of his daughter, 
Elizabeth Walton, Eli Wilson, aged 81 years. 

He was among the earliest pioneers in the 
settlement of Kansas, and with a few other 
Friends founded the first Friends’ settle- 
ment and meeting in the Territory ; the meet- 
ing was held in his house for several years. 
He was very firm and staunch in his convic- 
tions of duty, and in the support of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of Friends, He was 
consistent to the end in his life and conver- 
sation, expecting salvation alone through 
faith in the atoning blood of Christ. 

WARDER.—At rest, Second month 8th, 
1891, at her residence, North Bend, Ohio, 
Elizabeth Bowne Warder, daughter of the 
late Reuben Haines, of Germantown, Penna., 
and widow of Dr, John A. Warder, in the 
74th year of her age; a beloved member of 
Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U, S. Gov- 


ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1859. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
A 


move from Germantown, the undersigned 
offers for sale his property on Wayne above 
Manheim street. 
two porches, 
with an offset in the rear 40 by 50 feet, com- 
municating by a 12 feet wide alley with side 
street, 
Friends’ Meeting house, and the same from 
Queen Lane station and Wayne Junction. 





or 528 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


of Friends of Philadelphia will be held at 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Second 
month 27th, 1891, at 10,30 A. M, 





‘THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


on Sixth-day, Third mo, 13th, at 3.30 P. M., 
at 302 South Broad Street. 
ercises will be given, including a Missionary 
talk, and a report of the year’s work done 
by these young people. 
cordially invited to be present. 


Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner. Two former $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 











DESIRABLE GERMANTOWN | 
property for sale.—Purposing to re- 


Pointed stone dwelling, We solicit your order for Tailoring 


Lot about 43 by 200 feet, 


“ Excellence” 


Distant 10 minutes walk from 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


Apply to Jos1an W. LEEDs on the premises, ation’’ is our purpose. 





STATED MEETING OF THE WO- 


At your service 
men’s Foreign Missionary Association 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


M. M. HAINES, Secretary. 


of the “ Earnest Workers” will be held Established 1856. 


Interesting ex- 








All Friends are 


@@ When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 





LICE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 
West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 


the publisher by mentioning the 
“Friends’ Review.” 





ACYCLOPEDIA OF FAMILY MEDICINE, SURGERY, NURSING & HYGIENE 


FOR DAILY USE IN THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH AND CARE OF THE 
SICK AND INJURED. 


Containing plain description of the parts of the human body and their uses; chapters on “ Our Homes,’” 
Climate, Food, and Drink, use of Intoxicants and Narcotics; special chapters giving important 
information for every woman. With clear and full information for assisting the skillful efforts 
of the doctor and for the treatment of accidents and disease. Arranged for ready ref- 
erence to enable one to do instantly what can and ought to be done in 
emergencies to relieve suffering or save life. 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, A.-M., M. D., LL. D., 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF HYGIENE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSIOLOGY AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN IN THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA ; AUTHOR of “ Our HoMEs,” ‘* ESSENTIALS OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE,” “ A CONSPEC- 

TUs OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES,” EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN EDITION OF 
“ REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM OF MEDICINE,” ETC., ETC. 


WITH EIGHT COLORED PLATES AND NEARLY THREE HUNDRED WOOD-CUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From D. HAYES AGNEW, M. D., LL. D., 2’Ailadel- From THOMAS CHASE, M. A., Lrr. D., LL. D.— 
phia, Surgeon to President Garfield. e Ae a ane a om roe oe 

; : ; _ | a Cyclopediaof this kind. is medica 
wea a Tee San - | is exact and on poe and his judgment un- 


i i i » | erring. The book ought to be in every family in 
popular medicine comparable in value to this work. | this country.” 


: Providence, R. I., February 22d, 1889. ° 
From J. M. DA Costa,M. D., LL. D. One of the 

most distinguished Ph ysicians of Philadelphia, 
and senior professor in Jefferson Medical College. 


“lhave examined a gopy of Dr. Hartshorne’s | 
* Cyclopedia of Medicine.’ Dr. Hartshorne is, both 
as a physician and as an author, very competent to 
write such a book, and I shall recommend it where 
occasion arises, 

Philadelphia, March 138th, 1889. 


FRoM THEOPHILUS PARVIN, M. D., LL. D., Prof. 
of ** Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren,” Jefferson Metical College, Philadelphia Pa, 





Dr. Hartshorne is one of the most eminent and 
learned men of his — and in the volume 
before us he has conferred upon the public at large 
a benefit that ought to be highly appreciated. e 
book is such a one as ought to be studied by every- 
body, and its extensive circulatien must do a great 
deal of good.—The Canada Citizen, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 





FroM WALTER ieee, M. D., President Medt- 

“Hartshorne’s Cyclopedia of Family Medicine’ | ©! Society of State of California, 

is, in my opinion, an excellent and will prove a most 

useful week. I do not see how a better one relating 

A the subjects embraced in it, could have been 
tten. 


Philadelphia, March 14th, 1889. 


“ Dr. Hartshorne is one of the most noted physi- 
cians in Philadelphia, and his works occupy a place 
In almost oy doctor’s library. This book will 
prove a great blessing to every family that may 
possess it, No equal to it has ever been published. 





Issued in one large octavo volume of 943 pages, with 283 engravings on wood, and 8 full-page 
colored plates. Price, in very handsome cloth, $3 ; in full Morocco, 84. 


Will be sent prepaid to the address of any subscriber of Friends’ Review with privilege of returning 
if not satisfactory. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. 
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[Second mo, 





BUNYAN’S acents 


PILGRIM’S “wm 
PROGRESS ‘toirion. 


Over 100 fine illustrations, 55 full-page, by F. BAR* 
NARD and others. Plates in oilcolors. Large type, 
luxurious paper and binding. Large quarto. 


JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor of Pennsylvania 
— It is diffieult to imagine presswork, illustrations, 
and binding which would more worthily furnish a 
setting for this wonderful book. The print is so 
attractive, that I shall read it again from beginning 
to end, for the story is one of which we do not tire, 
and it is as fresh and inspiring to-day as when it 
was written by its illustrious author.’ 

JOHN EATON, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
Marietta College, Marietta, O.—*No matter how 
many other editions any one may have, he will not 
be satisfied without a copy of yours.”’ 

RT. REV. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, 
©.D., Bishop of the Synod of Chicago.—* Your 
edition is the only one which I have ever seen in 
which the setting is worthy of the gem.”’ 

E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of 
Millersville State Normal School.—* The alain 
illustrations, and binding seem perfect, and render 
still more interesting and attractive one of the 
most interesting and instructive books ever written. 


An Unusual Opportunity for Agents. 


Every Christian family will want this handsome 
volume. It can be sold without so much talking as 
is required to sell other books. Send for full de- 
scription and terms. Territory assigned in order of 
application. Complete canvassing outfit, $1.00, 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


The INCREASE in value of all our goods; we make 
the usual REDUCTION, customary at this season, 
many choice styles remaining to select from. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, 
409 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Texas Farm Mortgages, Debenture Bonds, Vendor 
Lien Notes, or Purchase Money Mortgares, 


Negotiated and Guaranteed by 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


Established, 1872. 


Because of the conservative and careful methods 
of this Company, and the great fertility of the sec- 
tion, near Dallas, in which the loans are made, we 
—- these securities to be equal to the best now 
offered. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’l Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


KINDERGARTEN A monthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, gam 
occupations, ete. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
Special lessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chitagd. 














THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


ARVIS-CONKLIN, AMERICAN FIRE 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS “pins +303,424.86 


a 


Offer for sale to investors. Six per-cent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six percent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto: d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
market. 

For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





7 and PER CENT. DENVER, COL., 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Interest paid at the Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. 


For sale by BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS and INVESTMENTS 
406 Girard Bullding, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
aa Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


INVESTORS 


Shoudd get information about our Guaranteed 


Mortgages 
Bonds .6”% 


1% 
Stocks F§sc 


20 Years’ Exverience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 


Never Lost a Doilar 


{n every instance Inierest and Principal bas been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest, 


We never handle any security that we do not abso 
lutely comtrel, The inyestments we now have are as 
secure a8 eny we have ever offered, and pay more 
interest than uny we have offeved in the last ten 
years. We can r-fer to the leading banks in New York, 
and to our 4,000 patrons. Wig@are under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of New York State, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M.CO, 


: 219 Broadway, New \ orks 
TENPY DICKINSON Manager. 





PAYING 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia: 





CASH CAPITAL .........0000+.0++++.8500,000,00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

other claims ........... eveccceees+s994,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455,708.82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,304.07. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. —, 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8, Whelen. 





can our Association pay 
How high rates to investors 


without taking undue risks in 
its loans ? 


it isa Mutual Com- 
BECAUSE pany and all net 


profit goes to the investor. 
Our pamphlet tells the story, 
Send for it. 

H. F. NEWHALL, Manager, 


Eastern Office: 533 Drexel Building, 


Home Savings and 
I A wien of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Minneapolis, Assets, $550,000. - 


uN 


aria) 


AT.THE LEAST COST. 
Caw aa) 


Home Orrice. PHILA.Pa. 





OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


Were oo ace es 


- $1,000,000 | 


of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Comenae. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
ment which has the care of this description ot pesmee®- It is presided o 
ded attention to its care and management; 


are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust De 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivi 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, Henry Haines, 
ZT. Wistar Brown, Richard 


Richard Wood, 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8. Wing, 
Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, FredericCollin, Israel Morris, Philip C. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - - 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, ana 1s empowered by 
law to act as EX ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, R 


- + + = = + $25,377,693.77 


JEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


ver by an officer learned in the law 


Justus C. Strawbridge 








